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PrIcE 1}d. 


PICNICS. 


Tuts is not a pretty word, by any means, nor, so far as 
I know, a very expressive one; and yet, what pleasant 
memories it awakens. As I never can see a hearse, 
with red-nosed driver, and all the paraphernalia of 
simulated sorrow—sadder to think upon than even 
that heavy vacant burden within—without my mind 
reverting at once to the thoughtless merry time 
when I was school-boy, and managed to be present 
at a certain Derby, by paying half-a-crown for the 
privilege of clinging to a funeral plume; as I never 
smell a herring, fresh or otherwise, but the waving 
woods of Inverary, and the long blue waters of Loch 
Fyne, pass before me like a dissolving view, with all 
their summer prime of youth and pleasure ; so, at this 
word picnic, formed of two ill-assorted monosyllables, 
I hear the distant murmur of the seas, and the hurry 
of shadowy rivers, and the trumpets of the bees upon 
moorlands, and the whisper of autumn woods, with the 
voices and the laughter of those I love, ringing, year 
behind year, through all. There are but few touch- 
stones of our poor human hearts which can elicit any 
past remembrance wholly without pain; but I think 
this simple word, that is born of pleasure, and nick- 
named in drollery, is one: poverty, ill-humour, illness, 
all things that deform or imbitter our existences, are 
forgotten in the sound. Care, it is said, killed a cat; 
but I never heard of its having hurt a picnic: other- 
wise, the salt would not be left behind so often. Mirth 
—if he travels even in the hamper with the bottles— 
is sure to be there; love, who is very light and port- 
able, is carried by the ladies; appetite, like charity, 
never faileth; and digestion—well, digestion some- 
times comes to a picnic a little late, in consequence of 
having been obliged to go back for the dinner-pills. 

I have sat at rich men’s feasts, which were partaken 
of in the open air, whereat powdered footmen have 
waited upon us decorously, and a bishop said grace; 
where every one had a cushion to sit upon, and a 
napkin folded upon his plate: but I scarcely call that 
picnicking. And I have taken my repast—brown bread, 
and eggs and onions, with a flask of the most ordinary 
wine—outside Disentis, in the valley of the Grisons, 
and ate it upon the hillside by myself, because the 
town, and the inn, and the people all smelt so 
execrably : but I don’t consider that a picnic either. 
I have been one of a party of three hundred, whose 
various contributions to the common stock have been 
decided upon three weeks before the day of meeting, at 
a lottery, wherein mustard, and bread, and pepper 
were the prizes; where there were two military bands 
to dance to, under a thousand Chinese lanterns ; where 
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champagne corks went off like platoon-firing; and 
where it took half an American lake to ice the wine. 
And I have joined mighty pleasure-companies of 
the people, where everybody kept his food in his 
pocket-handkerchief; and having cut it up with 
clasp-knives, and devoured it, seized everybody else’s 
hands, and ran down grassy hills at speed; but these 
things, too, I consider foreign to the picnic, which 
seems, somehow, to signify something snug and well 
selected, and quite at variance with monster-meetings 
of any sort. 

A picnic should be composed principally of young 
men and young women; but two or three old male 
folks may be admitted, if very good-humoured ; a few 
pleasant children; and one—only one, dear old lady: 
to her let the whole commissariat department be 
intrusted by the entire assembly beforehand ; and give 
her the utmost powers of a dictatress, for so shall 
nothing we want be left at home. It is not ‘fun’ to 
find one’s self without mint-sauce to his cold lamb; 
nobody, who is properly constituted, enjoys lobster 
without fresh butter; and when you are fond of salad, 
it is not cheerful to find the bottle of dressing, which 
was intrusted to young Master Brown, has broken in 
his filthy pocket: these things all occur, unless we 
have our (one) dear old lady. Who else would have 
seen to that hamper of glass being packed with such 
consummate judgment ? Who else would have brought 
the plate—I confess I dislike steel forks—in her own 
private bag? Who else could have so piled tart upon 
tart without a crack or a cranny for the rich red juice 
to well through? Who else has the art of preserving 
Devonshire cream inacan? Observe her little bottle 
of cayenne-pepper! Mark each individual cruet as it 
gleams forth from its separate receptacle! Look at 
the salt-box!—look at the corkscrew! Bless her 
dear old heart! she has forgotten nothing. However 
humble the meal, let it be complete; and it can’t be 
complete without its (one) dear old lady. 

The girl with the prettiest hands will be generally 
found—in accordance with the eternal fitness of things 
—concocting the claret cup; the young man—the one 
young man, who should have the sole charge of the 
bottle-department—and who must not be her lover— 
assisting her. Lemonade and claret is the best mixture 
for ladies, if you have no ‘cup;’ and beer, remember, 
in stone-bottles is almost always flat. Let there be 
plenty of railway-wrappers to sit and loll upon; for in 
most of nature’s salles a manger, and by the sea-coast 
especially, the seats and couches are hard, and at times 
damp. I had the mark of a plum-pudding stone— 
which I was not born with, but which I thought I should 
carry to my grave—most firmly impressed upon me, 
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until quite lately, the consequence of an open-air enter- 
tainment in the beginning of last autumn. If there is 
the slightest chance of people being dull, take the last 
new poem (I have heard better criticism again and 
again, sub Jove, than that of the weekly dispensers of 
immortality), take a flute—a cornet, if there is an echo 
—take a sketch-book or two, for they often suggest, and 
never interrupt conversation; and, if the company be 
very larkey, and rather unintellectual, take the Racing 
Game, or a pack of cards. Don’t be too polite, for draw- 
ing-room manners are out of place at a picnic; but do 
your very best, either in carving the chicken, or in 
saying good things, according to your gifts. And, by- 
the-by, if there is anything forgotten, after all, don’t 
send the most amusing person you’ve got back for 
it, because he is the youngest or the poorest; for 
that, as the mathematicians say, is a great waste of 
wer; but let the stout, rich party go instead, who 
as much out of his element among you as an 
aide-de-camp at church. If you are by the sea- 
side, be very careful not to break the bottles; for 
when they are empty and well-corked, they swim in 
the water capitally, and afford excellent objects for 
pebble-throwing to both sexes. If there be any 
servants, drivers, or boatmen, don’t forget that they 
appreciate jiaving the things left for them unhacked 
and tolerably neat ; and if they take your places, don’t 
put everything of value out of sight, as though you 
were afraid of some condidlement. Let the gentle- 
men withdraw themselves, after dinner, from the 
weaker vessels who can’t stand smoke, and enjoy their 
cigars ; the (one) dear old lady, aided by her obedient 
and neat-handed Phillises will, during that period, be 
tting the crockery back again, and the plate into 
er private bag; and that will be the time, also, you 
will be remarked upon if you have monopolised the 
most comfortable place during the meal, or have 
spoiled a dress through clumsiness, or have been eating 
rapidly in order to secure two helps of cream. 

It is now, when the glory of landscape or of ocean 
stretches before you, and your every sense is satisfied, 
that you must feel, if ever, benevolence towards the 
whole human race, friendship for those present, and 
love for one (at least) of them; it is the period for 
affectionate thought and conversation ; the time 


To glance from theme to theme, 
Diseuss the books to love or hate, 
To touch the changes of the state, 
Or thread some deep Socratic dream. 


How well the poet, from whom these words are 
borrowed, has understood this matter, he and his 
beloved friend, who found the shadows of the wych- 
elms and the towering sycamore so fair after the dust, 
and din, and steam of town; who, bearing all that 
weight of learning lightly, like a flower, brought an 
eye for all he saw, and mixed in all the simple out- 
door gambols; who fed both heart and ear of the 
charmed circle, as they lay and listened to his reading, 
on the lawn; who loved himself to listen while the 
maiden flung her ballad to the brightening moon, the 
while the stream ran on, the wine-flask lying couched 
in moss, or cooled within its glooming wave ; and last, 
returning from afar, before the crimson-circled star 
had fallen into her father’s grave, and brushing ankle- 
deep in flowers, they heard behind the woodbine veil 
the milk that bubbled in the pail, and buzzings of 
the honeyed hours; they went home—that is to say, to 
tea, wherein they shewed their wisdom. 

My own first recollections of a course of picnics are 
derived from those, in my boyhood, held at Cliefden 
Spring, upon the river Thames, near Maidenhead. I 
was then an Eton boy, and my family living in that 
vicinity, some half-a-dozen of my schoolfellows, or so, 
good oars, and most of them good voices, would often 
row up and spend the day with us at home. Saints’ 


days were blessed days in those times. Up the fair 
broad river in a six-oar, with nothing on to speak of, 
was fine travelling upon an early summer morning; 
the right royal castle looking down upon us from afar; 
the flat green meadows upon this side, and the osier- 
banks on that, and the little wooded islands in the 
midst, so gallantly stemming the tide. Here we 
delayed to bathe, and there to beer; here, where the 
tow-rope took off our straw-hats, to chaff and counter- 
chaff the bargemen, and there to put our flannel shirts 
on decently before the ladies met us at the old gray 
bridge; then, on with our fair burden, through the | 
locks wherein, as the boat sank with the sinking | 
waters, we sang our glees; and again delayed by the | 
wet clinging lilies, which were woven into chaplets— | 
bless the weavers’ innocent hearts—for our young | 
brows; and by the swans delayed, which, as we neared | 
their nests among the reeds, flapped out on mighty | 
wings, and hissed their fiercest. So we reached | 
Cliefden Spring, beneath the hanging woods of Cliefden, | 
and by the river's side. What appetites we brought | 
then to those feasts! what merriment! ah me, what | 
youth! 

I remember one young after-dinner boaster of us, | 
who, speaking of the great walks thereabouts, observed | 
that they were nothing compared to the extent of | 
those about his place at home. ‘There’s one, a gravel | 
one,’ he said, ‘that you may walk ten miles upon and | 
never leave it.’ The ladies blushed and smiled. We | 
boys, with swollen cheeks, remarked: ‘O yes,’ and | 
‘we should rather like to see it ;’ but one, who was the | 
wisest of us, winked and said: ‘Ah, Longbow Major | 
means ten miles backwards and forwards ;’ at which we 
laughed the laugh of those blithe days. 

I have picnicked for almost a summer long amongst | 
the Channel Islands; and there are no better places | 
for this pleasantry than there. There is a certain | 
ivy-mantled, wood-surrounded tower in Jersey, from | 
which almost the entire island, the whole great starr | 
—which coins its own half-pennies—can be surveyed. | 
The tiny roads that thread it in and out, shut in by | 
honeysuckle hedges; the avenues that lead to the old 
seigneuries ; the small green valleys, where the beautiful 
cattle feed; the mighty ruined castle by the sea: you | 
may sit and see it all from the tower, smoking your | 
great penny cigar, after your good bottle of claret at | 
1s. 9d., after your peerless Jersey lobsters, your unex- | 
celled green figs, your peach unrivalled, and your | 
sanspareil pear. Or will you prefer Gréve au l’Anchon | 
(of sand-eels), where the white sand sparkles for such | 
a distance eastward, and the forsaken pools are like | 
mirrors; where the mighty caverns will shelter you | 
from the sun, and the spring-water leaps from the | 
rock to mix with that brandy which is so cheap, and | 
not British? Or, again, will you choose the tremend- | 
ous headland, Grosnez, that juts out nose-like into 
the ocean, almost close under which the low coast of 
France seems to smile invitingly, whither those exiles 
yonder are straining their eager eyes? We have | 
dined in these fair spots as merrily as anywhere, and | 
amongst pleasant Jersey faces, as kindly as any in ! 
broad Britain. Ah! happy island-days! our canopy, | 
the sky without a cloud; our banquet-hall, the cliffs 
above the sunlit sea! 

Lastly, omitting many a forest-meal, and many a 
spread upon the ruined ramparts of the Dane and 
Roman, in shells of ancient castles and upon decks of 
yachts at sea, let me recall one picnic more. From || 
where I sit and write—between the oaks and across | 
the little harbour with its angry bar—I see the very 
place where we, we thirteen, dined; upon the beach 
yonder in the fifth cove of the red cliff-bound bay. 
You cannot pass to it by land save at mid-tide and 
after, because of these four headlands which reach 
so far into the sea. Starting at half ebb, therefore, 
we took boat and sailed thither, i to 
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walk home round the points. The sandy bay we had 
chosen for debarkation was so flat that the boat 
could not come in, and we chivalrous men had 
to get out and drag it and the ladies high and dry. 
There was a mighty archway, cut by that laborious 
handicraftsman Ocean, through which the beautiful 
village we had lately left, the wooded cliffs beyond it, 
and the channel-stream with white-sailed ships, were 
seen as in a picture; in the foreground, too, was a 
mighty fallen fragment, resembling, almost minutely, 
that statue, brave and pitiful, of the Dying Gladiator— 
nature, as it really seemed, playing the painter and the 
sculptor, and putting both arts to shame. The sketch- 
books were produced of course, at once, and it was 
decided here to dine. There was a doubt amongst the 
superstitious whether we should not ask the old boatman 
to make us up fourteen ; but finally, he was paid and 
sent away. ‘Be sure, gents,’ were his last words, ‘not 
to start later than four o’clock; and even then you’ll 
get your feet wet round the last point, perhaps.’ And 
the ‘ gents,’ thinking he only wanted to frighten them, 
and get another job, replied: ‘O yes, bother the time!’ 
as though ten minutes’ unpunctuality in the matter 
would not have been our death-doom, with the spring- 
tide rising thirty feet, and we shut out from life by a 
sheer wall of cliff which rose five hundred. We laughed 
and talked, drew and painted, climbed rocks, explored 
caverns, and dined; the time flying on at average 
picnic speed, and even quicker. There wanted but a 
quarter to the fatal hour, and there was not a thing 
packed up; the most philosophic of our party, too, had 
only just lit his second cigar, over which he was accus- 
tomed to form his judgment upon all things, and we 
did not dare disturb him. It was five minutes past the 
hour when we all started, slow and hamper-laden, for 
home. By skipping round the first point from stone 
to stone, we managed to clear it dry shod, but the tide 
was coming in apace, we saw, and I heard somebody 
say, in a hollow voice, that something would come of 
our having been thirteen at dinner. Round the next 
we had to wade knee-deep, and carry the ladies pick-a- 
back. We ran on over the intervening sand at full 
speed, and quite silently, for we knew our case was 
getting very hazardous, and found at the third point 
the water was up to our waists. There was but one 
promontory more, and that once rounded, we knew 
that we should be in safety. We must effect that pas- 
sage, for, as we were well aware, we were cut off by the 
remorseless waves from all retreat—even to that strip 
of beach where we had dined, and where, indeed, the 
surrounding rocks were just as precipitous as else- 
where. We found the tide at the last point six feet in, 
at least, and quite unfordable. A look of unutterable 
horror stole over every face; the philosopher dropped 
his hamper of crockery with a tremendous crash upon 
the shingle. ‘It’s no use my bothering myself with 
that any further, at all events.’ No statement, however 
solemn, not even ‘this all comes of our having been 
thirteen at dinner,’ which here again tolled forth, could 
have had a more awful effect upon us than this, for 
we .knew that he had had his second cigar, and that 
his judgment was perfected. There was a little rock 
some twelve feet in the sea, which would not be covered 
over for an hour perhaps, and thither, with mournful 
hearts, we waded, to eke our lives out by that scanty 
space. I, too, had a good mind to let that heavy young 
person whom I had hitherto supported on my shoulders 
get there unassisted, as she was only going to be kept 
dry for so short a time: it was very lucky that my 
good-nature prevailed, for behind the rock lay our 
good old boatman in his wherry, concealed and laughing 
to himself. ‘Ah, I thought you’d get your feet wet 
round the point, gents, so I just waited here, in case 
you might want me.’ The heavy young person threw 
her arms about him there and then, and kissed him ; 
and for my part, I shall not forget him either, nor that 


spring-tide autumn picnic, although the mark of the 
plum-pudding stone has, as I have said, by this time 
paled away. 


PAST AND PRESENT OF INDIA. 


So far as our eastern territories are concerned, we may 
well exclaim: Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis, 
The type of the old-school nabob has almost com- 
pletely disappeared from our comedies and romances ; 
there are few families without some friend or relative 
in India, and from him they discover that every indi- 
vidual who has sojourned in that country for any 
length of time, is not invariably an eccentric old 
bachelor, imperious in manner and munificent in ideas, 
with a yellow face, a liverless body, and pockets full of 
gold. Except a tinge of bronze in the complexion, and 
an unusual consumption of pale ale and cayenne, there 
is little to distinguish the East Indian of the present 
day from his brother who lives at home at ease. The 
cheap rate of postal charges for forwarding books and 
periodicals, has enabled him to keep himself acquainted 
with the current topics of the day; the shortness of 
the overland route, compared with the old circuitous 
voyage, brings him home to re-Europeanise himself 
before he has become confirmed in the habits and tastes 
which the climate and custom of the country induce. 
We generally find the conquerors of any country 
adopting many of the customs of the original inhabit- 
ants, whom they affect to despise and dislike. In this 
way the Mohammedans of Hindostan have fallen into 
many Hindoo prejudices, particularly in matters of 
eating and purification; for which they are stigmatised 
as latitudinarians and heretics by their orthodox 
brethren of El Hejaz. In former days, the unhappy 
individual who went into voluntary exile in India, 
finding himself deprived of European society, and 
without books or intellectual occupation of any kind, 
gradually subsided into native habits and amusements. 
Few had strength of mind to resist the opportunities 
afforded them of amassing a large fortune by the most 
corrupt practices. Commanding officers drew the pay 
of a number of paper-men, as they were termed, who 
existed only on their own muster-rolls; promotion was 
sold to the highest bidder, and the lawsuit decided in 
favour of whoever gave the largest bribe. It will 
readily be believed that such a state of things caused 
a low standard of morality; but it can hardly be 
credited that any one born of Christian parents, in a 
Christian land, could so far forget his country and his 
God, as to conform to the degrading practices and 
tenets of paganism. Nevertheless, on the top of a 
hill near Saugur cantonment, may still be seen the 
remains of a temple, built by a late field-officer of 
the Bengal army, known by the name of ‘Hindoo 
Stewart, and endowed by him with a sufficient sum 
to maintain the officiating Brahmins. He dressed 
completely in native fashion, even to his hair, which 
he allowed to grow long, and turned up behind with 
a comb; he never ate any kind of animal food, nor 
would he touch his ordinary diet unless assured that 
it had been prepared by a person of good caste; he 
daily went to the ghaut, and performed the ablutions 
and devotions enjoined in the institutes of Menu, the 
great Gentoo authority in matters of faith. Thus he 
lived, and thus he died; and those natives who had 
courted and flattered him for the sake of what they 
could extract from his purse, shewed their contempt for 
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the memory of the renegade by destroying after his 
death anything that might serve to perpetuate it, 
even though it were a temple constructed for their 
own impure worship. 

Since that time, the order of things is reversed ; 
instead of the European lowering himself to the level of 
the native, the latter endeavours to raise himself in the 
social scale by adopting civilised habits and conforming 
to European ideas. Many of the higher classes dress 
and entertain in the English fashion. When they ask 
you to their house, everything at table is cooked and 
served in French style; and though they will not 
eat with you, they will ask you to take wine, filling 
their own glass with water. Natives of all classes take 
their passage in the fire-boat, or their ticket in the 
smoke-drag,* without being considered guilty of im- 
piety in committing themselves to that machine worked 
by magic, and made by evil spirits. A screw-steamer 
is even still rather a severe trial of their feelings, 
the motive-power being invisible. However, as this 
kind of vessel is not found suited to river-navigation, 
their fortitude is seldom put to the test in that 
way. Natives avail themselves largely of the electric 
telegraph ; suttee and female infanticide are nearly 
abolished ; education is making great strides—there 
are commissioners of education, boards of education, 
colleges and schools scattered all over the country. 

The tawny students in these aspiring institutions 
can recite Milton and spout Shakspeare, though they 
know not the difference between latitude and longitude, 
and cross the pons asinorum before treading the beaten 
path of common addition and vulgar fractions. Pro- 
bably Paradise Lost and geometry will never be of 
more practical use to them than Mrs Jellaby’s warm 
flannel-vests and moral pocket-handkerchiefs were to 
the young niggers of Borrioboolagha ; nevertheless, the 
memory is exercised, the mind enlarged, some informa- 
tion communicated, and means furnished for obtaining 
more, through a knowledge of the English language, 
as the native literature is very limited, and the little 
there is, anything but instructive or improving. Such 
progress has been made in this respect, that a native 
gentleman at either of the three presidencies would 
consider it an insult to be addressed in his native 
language, of which he makes no more use in polite 
society than the Poles and Irish do of theirs. 

England has been making a steady and gradual 
advance since the days of our great-grandsires; but 
though her national debt has increased enormously, 
neither her standing army nor territories have increased 
in proportion, for while she has gained in the east, she 
has lost in the west. What is her progress compared 
with that of India? Exactly one hundred years have 
elapsed since the tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta 
was enacted, when, of the handful of Europeans who 
represented Great Britain in the now flourishing City 
of Palaces, 123 perished miserably in a single night. 
Though not a vestige now remains of the old fort which 
they held for three days against 70,000 native troops, 
or of the dungeon where they were foully murdered— 
even the obelisk erected to their memory has dis- 
appeared—still the tale of their gallantry and sufferings 
is familiar to all, and has even passed into a proverb. 

At that time (1756), the Company of merchants 
trading to the East Indies did not hold the anomalous 
position which the merchant-princes of Leadenhall 
Street now do; they were simply a mercantile com- 
munity holding a monopoly of all trade to the eastward 
of the Cape, and having for this purpose some seven 
or eight stations on the eastern and western coasts of 


* Anglicé, locomotive.—To those curious in railway statistics, 
the returns of Indian railways furnish interesting facts, particu- 
larly the immense disproportion of first, second, and third class 
passengers. The East India Railway gives the following return 
for six months, ending 30th June 1856 : first class, 6466; second 
clase, 23,256; third class, 402,599! 


India. Small forts were built for the protection of each 
factory, and a grant of land attached to it, possession 
of which was not always obtained in the most honest 
or straightforward manner. Territory there was none; 
the whole of the Company’s possessions put together 
would not make a single zillah or district of the present 
day. Their minds being chiefly bent on amassing 
wealth, they had neither the will nor the power to 
commit acts of aggression, but retained, for the defence 
of their factories, a limited number of mercenary sol- 
diers, chiefly composed of European adventurers and 
low-caste natives. There was no standing army, for 
only two regiments in the Company’s service claim to 
be a century old, and even these are doubtful. 

At the present time, the Company’s territories extend, 
with little interruption, over 27 degrees of latitude and 
29 degrees of lorgitude, covering an area of nearly one 
million square miles. The additions made within the 
last ten years alone contain forty millions of inhabit- 
ants—an amount considerably exceeding the entire 
population of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands. ' 

Besides 4 cavalry and 22 infantry regiments of Her 
Majesty serving on the Indian establishment, which 
are paid by the Company, their standing army at 
present consists of 5 brigades horse-artillery, 18 
battalions foot-artillery, 3 corps of engineers, and 
3 of sappers and miners, 21 regiments light cavalry, 
9 regiments European infantry, 155 native infantry 
regiments, 23 regiments irregular cavalry; besides 
which, there are about 15 cavalry and 67 infantry 
local and irregular regiments. 

Four thousand miles of electric telegraph, and 250 
miles of railway, are daily at work in Hindostan, whilst 
large extensions of both are in progress. ‘The former, 
after extending its arms all over India, will soon reach 
Point de Galle, the south-western extremity of Ceylon. 

Five companies have been formed under government 
guarantees for the construction, on a gigantic scale, of 
railways in India; in all of which the shares are at a 
premium, and the works progressing more rapidly and 
cheaply than even the projectors anticipated. One of 
these will run a line above 1100 miles long, intersecting 
the entire peninsula, and connecting Bombay with Cal- 
cutta. This will accelerate, by more than a week, the 
arrival of the mail at the latter place, and shorten the 
journey to England some 1500 miles; besides which, it 
will open a line of country abounding in minerals, and 
particularly coal—the scarcity of which is the greatest 
drawback at present—and possessing a rich soil, beau- 
tiful scenery, and a climate equal to or superior to 
that of any part of the plains of India; but all these 
advantages have been hitherto unavailable from the 
want of easy communication by land or water, and 
that part of the country is little known to or visited 
by Europeans. 

Steamers now ply frequently and regularly on the 
principal navigable rivers, which, though far inferior 
in speed and light draught to those used on the Ameri- 
can rivers, are a great improvement on the kind of 
craft which used to ply there previous to their intro- 
duction—worse built, worse found, or worse manned 
craft than the old-country boats and budgerows never 
floated since the Argo was launched. The latter was 
the more ¢omfortable, but the former the faster of the 
two, or, more properly speaking, the less slow. 

The country boats were often of large size, but 
modelled and put together in the rudest manner ; they 
were not only flat-bottomed but flat-bowed also, the 
under part of the stem being like the toe of a Chinese 
slipper, by which means the greatest possible resistance 
and the least buoyancy were obtained. Being mere 
shells, in order to make them fit for Europeans, a 
platform of bamboos was constructed, nearly on a level 
with the gunwale, and occupying all the after-part of 
the boat. On this was erected with grass, bamboos, 
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and matting, a temporary house, high enough to stand 
upright in the middle only, which afforded tolerable 
protection from the sun, but gave free access to rain, 
wind, and sand—the last, when it blows fresh, being 
often the greatest nuisance of the three. 

On the upward voyage, these boats were slowly and 
painfully tracked against the stream, at the average 
rate of ten or twelve miles a day. Whenever the for- 
mation of the river rendered a crossing necessary, this 
was so clumsily effected, that what had taken hours 
of labour to attain was often lost in a few minutes. 
On the downward voyage, they were paddled along in 
the deepest part of the river, in selecting which the 
manjie usually shewed great discrimination, and seldom 
bumped ashore more than twenty or thirty times 
a day. The paddling, too, was more for appearance’ 
sake than anything else, as it seldom was energetic 
enough to give her steerage-way; consequently, she 
swung round with every eddy, and more than half the 
voyage was performed broadside on or stern-foremost. 
This kind of craft cannot do much in the sailing line, 
as there is seldom a fair wind, and when there is, it 
does not much assist their progress, as the rectangular 
sail is cut and set with a total disregard to nautical 
science; and one without a plurality of rents and 
apertures is a very unusual sight. Besides this, 
they cannot sail at all unless the wind is dead aft; 
and even then, before you have advanced very far, 
a bend of the river is sure to bring it abeam, and 
the unweatherly craft, having no more grip of the 
water than a washing-tub, goes bodily away to leeward 
like a floating haystack, and is soon brought up all 
standing in the sand-bank. Some of the crew get 
out into the water, whilst others shove with long 
bamboos until you get off, only to repeat the same 
process a few yards further ahead. If the reach bea 
short one, it is passed in this way with the expenditure 
of some time, much bad language, and perhaps damage 
to your crockery and movables; but if it be a long 
one, the crew soon get tired, and the manjie says: 
‘The line of fate cannot be obliterated: my brothers, 
let us smoke.’ So acceptable a proposal is at once 
agreed to, and down they all squat on the shore, 
hubble-bubble in hand, whilst the boat thumps and 
grinds unceasingly against the bank. Probably, like 
yourself, it chafes with the aggravating consciousness 
that could she only get past the point just ahead, she 
would have a fair wind for the rest of the day. 

Gales of wind sometimes occur, and numbers of 
these boats are destroyed—either sunk in deep water, 
broken against the shore, or crushed by the high 
banks falling on them; and even if the voyage be 
safely accomplished, it is intolerably slow and tedious 
—the writer having taken three months in a sixteen- 
oare budgerow to accomplish a distance which he 
afterwards performed in three weeks in a steamer 
towing a large flat, deeply laden with cargo. 

In the postal department, too, there is great im- 
provement. India has her postage-stamps and her 
mail-carts; and the letter which would have cost a 
rupee, can now be delivered quicker and surer for an 
anna—this reduction being from two shillings to about 
three half-pence. 

The great trunk-road from Calcutta to the upper 
provinces was well made and kept; and as far as this 
went, the mails travelled very fairly; but the roads 
diverging from this were bad—in many instances, 
mere tracks through the jungle, without drainage or 
bridges, and consequently unfit at all times for 
wheeled carriages, and totally impassable during the 
rains. The traveller through those regions might 
observe wherever a deep nullah crossed the road, a 
stout pole placed on either bank, with a rope sus- 
pended between. This was used for conveying the 
mail-bags over by sliding them across to a man 
— on the other bank, whenever a sudden rising 


of the nullah rendered it impassable. These ropes 
remained exposed to the weather all the year round, 
and were not replaced until they rotted away of 
themselves, and consequently were not much to be 
depended on. Like a faithless friend, they often 
failed when their aid was most needed; and the mail- 
bag, with its miscellaneous contents, was consigned to 
eternal oblivion in the raging torrent. 

One of these catastrophes was duly chronicled by 
our Dak Baboo in the following words: ‘Mail not 
come, having been drowned in a nullah.’ This Dak 
Baboo, an individual of portly presence and phleg- 
matic temperament, was really post-master of the out- 
station where we were then quartered, as the subaltern 
who ostensibly discharged the duties gave himself little 
trouble about them except that, being of an inquiring 
turn of mind, he liked to make himself acquainted 
with the nature and extent of his neighbours’ corre- 
spondence. All the real business was transacted by 
the Baboo, whose method might be gathered from 
his reply to our query—‘At what hour does the 
post go out ?’—‘ Generally about sunset, if the Burra 
Sahib’s letters are ready.’ A letter from Calcutta 
cost us then fourteen annas (1s. 9d.), and nominally 
took eleven days for its transit of 800 miles; but 
it seldom reached us so soon. Whenever it did arrive 
dry and clean in the allotted period, we paid our exor- 
bitant postage with thankful hearts, and felt as if we 
never could be sufficiently grateful. When, on the 
contrary, we were several days without receiving 
any mail, and when the stale letter did reach us, 
partly reduced by moisture and friction to a muddy 
pulp, we neither grumbled nor stormed, but philoso- 
phically looked upon it as the natural and inevitable 
state of affairs. 

In those days, the mails were everywhere carried by 
men improperly called Dak-runners—‘ parce quia minime 
parcunt’—because they never ran except when enter- 
ing or leaving a station, on the post-boy principle of 
keeping a gallop for the avenue. They carried the 
post-bags on their backs, or suspended from a stick 
over the shoulder, and were fondly supposed by credu- 
lous individuals to accomplish four and a half miles 
per hour, which in truth they seldom did. 

Their task was not very arduous, as each runner 
was relieved every ten or twelve miles; but as the 
stations were generally long distances apart, and no 
such thing as a watch or clock to be found on all the 
intervening space of road, it was almost impossible 
to ascertain which of the reliefs had caused the delay, 
so that the loiterer might be fined. The runners knew 
this, and presumed on the strength of it, suiting their 
pace exactly to their inclinations. Many stories are 
told of their lazy and dilatory habits; but there is one 
which I suppose must be true, as I have heard at 
least a dozen different persons tell it, the relater being 
invariably the hero of his own tale. 

It would appear that the narrator had been on the 
march in some remote district, when one morning, just 
before daybreak, he spied a man stretched by the 
road-side, apparently fast asleep. Surprised at seeing 
any one in this position in so wild a spot, he dis- 
mounted and approached him, when he perceived that 
the unconscious individual was a dak-runner, who lay 
calmly slumbering in the moonlight, ‘ with the dew on 
his brow and the rust on his mail,’ and the letter-bags 
converted into a temporary pillow. A vigorous appli- 
cation of the foot, and a shout of ‘What are you 
doing here?’ soon roused the sleeper, who started up, 
and rubbing his eyes with one hand, and his person 
with the other, exclaimed : ‘ Hum express hy’ (I’m the 
express). Yes, this was the swift-footed Mercury who 
had been intrusted with the conveyance of the express 
despatched from Bombay on the arrival of the overland 
mail, and received extra pay for going quicker than 
the ordinary mail-carriers. 
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With such messengers as these, it was not very 
ing that we were often behindhand with our 
; but late though it might be when they arrived, 
there was no indecent haste in their delivery. Before 
opening the bags, they had to be taken to the post- 
master aforesaid, in order that he might satisfy 
| himself regarding their contents; they were then 
returned to the where, as the peon who 
acted as letter-carrier could neither read nor under- 
stand the English characters, it was necessary to 
inscribe them with certain Dewanagari hieroglyphics, 
ing to be the name and address of the intended 
recipient. In spelling this, the phonetic method was 
pursued; and the Hindostanee way of pronouncing a 
proper name being very dissimilar from the English, 
the result was a cognomen so original as to make 
us wonder that the letter ever reached its right 
destination. 

The natives display singular ingenuity in disguising 
European names, so that the owner could not possibly 
recognise them, unless acquainted with its Hindoo 
synonyms; but the most curious part of it is, that 
however remote from the original this synonym may 
be, it is invariably the same in all parts of India. Even 
our old friends Smith and Brown lose their familiar 
appellation, and become Ismit and Boorun; Captain 
Cartright is always styled Captaun Cockrile; and Mr 
Ballingall, Bunghole Sahib. Sometimes even a wider 
range is taken, and the initial letter only retained: 
thus Gilpin is substituted for Griffiths; and occasion- 
ally, when the original syllables are adhered to, their 

is inverted; Sir David Ochterlony, for instance, 
being invariably spoken of as Lonyochter Sahib. 

But somehow or other, the letters generally did, in 
process of time, reach their destination, unless the 
confiding writer had paid the postage, and not taken 
a receipt from the Dak Baboo, in which case their 
fate was generally involved in mystery. Parcels, 
too, were transmitted through the post-office—by 


Dak Banghy, as it was termed—at a high rate, in 


proportion to their weight. Great dexterity was 
exhibited in tampering with these, the contents, if 
valuable, being frequently abstracted, and their place 
supplied with some substance of equal gravity, though 
rather less intrinsic value, such as a stone or lump 
of earth. Watches often disappeared in this manner 
when sent to Calcutta for the purpose of being re- 
paired, there not being any one in the upper provinces 
ble of doing so. An ingenious acquaintance, in 
out to frustrate the rogues, hit upon the device of 
getting an old book, cutting a circular piece out of the 
centre, and depositing the watch therein. As the Dak 
wallahs were not men of literary tastes, the parcel 
went and came in safety, trusting to which another 
friend had recourse to the same expedient for trans- 
mitting his watch also. Whether the jeweller’s address 
on the parcel betrayed the nature of its contents, or 
the weight of the pseudo volume told its own tale to 
the Dak Baboo, who had no experience of how heavy 
certain emanations from Paternoster Row are, must 
ever remain a mystery; but certain it is that when 
the parcel arrived at Calcutta, apparently uninjured, 
it was found, on opening it, that the place where the 
watch had been was occupied by a piece of lead! 

We have thus taken a retrospective glance at what 
India was a century ago, and also a cursory view of her 
intermediate stage and present position; but who can 
speculate on what she may become ere a similar 

has elapsed: when the march of intellect and 

ion of knowledge shall have prepared the way for 

the introduction of Christianity, the only sure basis 
of civilisation—when her vast mineral and vegetable 
resources shall have been developed—when the Suez 
Canal and Euphrates Valley Railway shall be accom- 
plished facts—when the electric telegraph, vid Constan- 
tinople, Bassorah, the Persian Gulf, and Kurrachee, 


shall have brought Calcutta within speaking distance 
of Cockaigne ! . 

The ungenial climate must ever be a bar to 
European colonisation ; but sad experience has taught 
us how to avoid the most unhealthy spots; and greater 
attention to drainage, clearing, and ventilation will 
do much to prevent malaria and diminish disease; 
besides which, increased facilities of communication 
will place ‘the cool hill-station and refreshing sea- 
breeze within reach of all, and enable the incipient 
invalid venienti occurrere morbo. With all this, des- 
pite of extended territory and increased wealth, we 
may delicately hint to our readers that the Honourable 
East India Company is in a state of genteel insolvency. 
There is an annual deficit of some 2,000,000 in the 
revenue; nevertheless, they seem to thrive amazingly 
and live well on the loss. Long may they continue to 
do so, for if ever the charter be taken from them, and 
the power now vested in the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control be taken away, those who now serve 
and abuse will regret, when too late, the change of 
masters. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER LXXKXIL 
AN ‘INJUN ON THE BACK-TRACK.’ 


We had advanced about a mile further, when our scouts 
—who, as usual, had gone forward to reconnoitre— 
having ascended a swell of the prairie, were observed 
crouching behind some bushes that grew upon its 
crest. We all drew bridle to await the result of their 
reconnaissance. The peculiar attitude in which they 
had placed themselves, and the apparent earnestness 
with which they glanced over the bushes, led us to 
believe that some object was before their eyes of more 
than common interest. 

So it proved. We had scarcely halted, when they 
were seen to retire suddenly from the cover, and 
rising erect, run at full speed back down the hill—at 
the same time making signals to us to conceal 
ourselves. 

Fortunately, there was timber near, and in a few 
seconds we had all ridden into it, taking the horses of 
the trappers along with us. 

The declivity of the hill enabled the scouts to run 
with swiftness; and they were among the trees almost 
as soon as we. 

‘ What is it?’ inquired several in a breath. 

‘Injun on the back - track,’ replied the panting 
trappers. 

‘Indians!—how many of them?’ naturally asked 
one of the rangers. 

‘Who sayed Injuns? I sayed a Injun,’ sharply 
retorted Rube. ‘Durn yur palaver! thur’s no time 
for jaw-waggin. Git yur rope ready, Bill. “Ee 
durned greenhorns! keep down yur guns—shootin 
won't do hyur—yud hev the hul gang back in the 
flappin o’ a beaver’s tail. Let Bill rope the niggur, an 
the young fellur hyur—he knows how; an ef both 
shed miss ’im, I ain’t agwine. "Ee hear me, fellurs? 
Don’t ne’er a one o’ ye fire: ef a gun ur wanted, 
Targuts ‘ll be surflicient, I guess. For yur lives 
don’t a fire them ur blunderboxes o’ yourn till I 
miss—they’d be heerd ten mile off. Ready wi 
yur rope, Billee? You, young fellur? All right; 
mind yur eyes both, an snare the durned niggur like 
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@ swamp-rabbit. Yanner he comes, by the jumpin 
‘Geehosophat !’ 

The pithy chapter of instructions above detailed 
was delivered in far less time than it may take to 
read it. The speaker never paused till he had uttered 
the final emphatic expression, which was one of his 
favourite phrases of embellishment. 

At the same instant I saw, just appearing above the 
erest of the ridge, the head and shoulders of a savage. 
In a few seconds more, the body rose in sight, and 
then the thighs and legs, with a large piebald mustang 
between them. I need scarcely add that the. horse 
was going at a gallop; it is a rare sight when a horse- 
Indian rides any other gait. 

There was only one. The scouts were sure of this. 
Beyond the swell stretched an open prairie, and if the 
Indian had had companions or followers, they would 
have been seen. He was alone. 

What had brought him back on the trail? Was he 
upon the scout? No; he was riding without thought, 
and without precaution. A scout would have acted 
otherwise. He might have been a messenger; but 
whither bound? Surely the Indians had left no party 
in our rear? 

Quickly these inquiries passed among us, from mouth 
to mouth, and quick conjectures were offered in answer. 
The voyageur gave the most probable solution. 

‘Pe gar! he go back for ze sheel.’ 

‘Shield! what shield ?’ 

‘Ah, you no see ’im. I see ’im wiz me eyes; he vas 
eaché dans les herbes—von larzg sheel—bouclier trés 
gros—fabriqué from ze peau of de buffle—ze parfleché 
—et garnie avec les scalps—frais et sanglants—scalps 
Mexicaines. Mon Dieu!’ 

The explanation was understood. Le Blanc had 
observed a shield among the bushes where we had 
halted—like enough left behind by some of the braves. 
It was garnished with scalps, fresh Mexican scalps— 
like enough. The Indian had forgotten both his 
armour and his trophies ; he was on his way to recover 
them—like enough. 

There was no time either for further talk or con- 
jecture: the red horseman had reached the bottom of 
the hill; in ten seconds more, he would be lazoed or 
shot. 

Garey and I placed ourselves on opposite sides of 
the path, both with our lazoes coiled and ready. The 
trapper was an adept in the use of this singular 
weapon, and I too understood something of its manage- 
ment. The trees were in our way, and would have 
prevented the proper winding of it; but it was our 
intention to spur clear of the timber the moment the 
Indian came within range, and ‘rope’ him on the run. 

Rube crouched behind Garey, rifle in hand, and the 
rangers were also ready, in case both the lazoes and 
Rube’s rifle should miss. 

It would not do to let the Indian either go on or go 
back; in either case he would report us. Should he 
pass the spot where we were, he would observe our 
tracks in a minute’s time, even amidst the thousands 
of others, and would be certain to return by another 
route. Should he escape from us, and gallop back, still 
worse. He must not be permitted either to go on or 
go back ; he must be captured or killed! 

For my part, I desired that the former should be 
his destiny. I had no feeling of revenge to gratify 
by taking the life of this red man; and had his 
capture not been absolutely necessary to our own 
safety, I should willingly have let him come and go 
as he listed. 

Some of my comrades were actuated by very 
different motives. Killing a Comanche Indian was, 
in their creed, no greater crime than killing a wolf, | 
@ panther, or a grizzly bear; and it was not from | 
any motives of mercy that the trapper liad cautioned | 


the others to hold their fire; prudence alone dictated 
the advice—the reports of the guns might be heard. 

Through the leaves, I looked upon the savage as he 
advanced. A fine-looking fellow he was—no doubt 
one of the first warriors of his tribe. What his face 
was I could not see, for the war-paint disfigured it 
with a hideous mask; but his body was large, his 
chest broad and full, his limbs symmetrical, and well 
turned to the very toes. He sat his horse like a 
centaur. 

I had no opportunity for prolonged observation. 
Without hesitating, the Indian galloped up. 

I sprang my horse clear of the timber. I wound 
the lazo around my head, and hurled it towards the 
savage; I saw the noose settling over his shoulders, 
even down to his hips. 

I spurred in the opposite direction; I felt the quick 
jerk, and the taut rope told me I had secured the 
victim. 

I turned in my saddle, and glanced back; I saw 
the rope of Garey around the neck of the Indian’s 
mustang, tightened, and holding him fast. Horse and 
horseman—both were ours! 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


MY PLAN. 


The savage did not yield himself up without resist- 
ance. Resistance with an Indian is instinctive, as with 
a wild animal. He flung himself from his horse, and 
drawing his knife, with a single cut severed the thong 
that bound him. 

In another instant, he would have been off among 
the bushes; but before he could move from the spot, 
half-a-dozen strong arms were around him; and in 
spite of his struggles, and the dangerous thrusts of 
his long Spanish knife, he was ‘choked’ down and 
held fast. 

My followers were for making short work with him. 
More than one had bared i‘:eir blades to finish him 
upon the spot, and would have done so, had I not 
interfered. I was averse to spilling his blood, and by 
my intercession, his life was spared. 

To prevent him from giving us further trouble, 
however, we tied him to a tree, in such a manner 
that he could not possibly free himself. 

The mode of securing him was suggested by Stan- 
field the backwoodsman: it was simple and safe. A 
tree was chosen, whose trunk was large enough to 
fill the embrace of the savage, so that the ends of 
his fingers just met when his arms were drawn 
to their full stretch around it. Upon his wrists, thongs 
of raw hide were firmly knotted, and then tied to- 
gether. His ankles were also bound by similar cords, 
the ends of which were staked, so as to hinder him 
from worming around the tree, and perchance wearing 
off his fastenings, or chafing them, so that they might 
break. 

The ligature was perfect; the most expert jail- 
breaker could not have freed himself from such a 
binding. 

It was our intention to leave him thus, and perhaps 
set him free upon our return, if we should return by 
that way—a doubtful hypothesis. 

I thought not at the time of the cruelty we were 
committing. We had spared the Indian’s life—a 
mercy at the moment—and I was too much concerned 
about the future of others, to waste reflection on his. 

We had taken the precaution to leave him at some 
distance from the place of his capture; others of his 
party might come after, aad discover him, soon enough 
to interfere with our plans. His prison had been 
chosen far off in the depth of the woods; even his 
shouts could not have been heard by any one passing 
along the trail. 

He was not to be left entirely alone: a horse was 
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to be his companion—not his own—for one of the 
rangers had fancied an exchange. Stanfield—not well 
mounted—} a ‘swop,’ as he jocosely termed it, 
to which the savage had no alternative but consent; 
and the Kentuckian, having ‘hitched’ his worn-out 
nag to a tree, led off the skewbald mustang in triumph, 
declaring that he was now ‘squar wi’ the Indyens.’ 
Stanfield would have liked it better had the ‘swop” 
been made with the renegade who had robbed him. 

We were about to leave the place and move on, 
when a bright idea suddenly came into my head: it 
occurred to me that I too might effect a profitable 
exchange with our new-made captive—a swop, not 
of horses, but of men—in short, an exchange of persons 
—of identities! In truth, a bright idea it was, and 
one that promised well. 

I have said that I had already conceived a plan for 
the rescue of my betrothed: I had done so during the 
night, and all along the route, in my mind I had been 
maturing it. The incident that had just transpired 
had given rise to a host of new ideas—one, above all, 
that promised to aid me in facilitating the execution 
of my design. The capture of the savage, which had 
at first given me uneasiness, I now regarded in a very 
different light—as a fortunate circumstance. I could 
not help shinking that I recognised in it the finger 
of Providence, and the thought inspired me with hope. 
I felt that I was not forsaken. 

The plan I had proposed to myself was simple 
enough; it would require more of courage than 
stratagem ; but to the former I was sufficiently nerved 
by the desperate circumstances in which we had 
become involved. I proposed to enter the Indian 
camp in the night—of course, by stealth and under 
cover of the darkness—to find the captive—set her 
limbs free—and then trust to chance for the after 
escape of both of us. 

If once inside the encampment, and within reach of 
her, a sudden coup might accomplish all this: success 
was not beyond possibility, nor probability neither; 


and the circumstances admitted of no plan that 
promised so fairly. 

To have attempted fight with my few followers 
against such a host—to have attacked the Indian camp, 
even under the advantage of an alarm—would have 


been sheer madness. It must have resulted not 
only in our immediate defeat, but would have des- 
troyed our last chance of rescuing the captive. The 
savages once alarmed and warned, could never be 
approached again. Isolina would be lost for ever. 

My followers agreed with me upon the imprudence 
of an attack. Folly they termed it; not from any 
motives of fear: they were willing to risk all; and 
had I so ordered, would have charged with me, rifle 
in hand, into the very midst of the enemy’s lines. I 
knew they would, every man of them. Even the 
voyageur—the least brave of my party—would not 
have flinched ; for, in the midst of brave men, cowards 
cease to be. 

But such a course would indeed have been folly— 
madness. We thought not of adopting it ; all approved 
of the plan I had formed, and which I had already set 
before them as we tarried by the noon halting-place. 

Several had volunteered to be my companions—to 
venture along with me into the camp of the savages ; 
to share with me the extreme of the danger; but for 
several reasons I was determined to go alone. Should 
even one of them be along with me, I saw it would 
double the risk of detection. In this matter, stratagem, 
not strength, was needed, and speed in the last moments 
would be worth both. ° 

Of course, I did not expect to get the captive clear 
without being observed and pursued—that would have 
been preposterous; she would be too well watched by 
the savages—not only by her jailers, but by the jealous 
eyes of those rival claimants of her body. 


No; on the contrary, I anticipated pursuit—close 
and eager ; it might be strife; but I trusted to my own 
swiftness of foot; and to hers; for well knew I her 
bold heart and free limb: it was no helpless burden I 
should have to bring away. 

I trusted to my being able to baffle their pursuit— 
to keep them back while she ran forward. For that 
purpose, I should take with me my knife and revolvers 
—lI trusted to these, and much to chance, or, perhaps, 
I should rather say to God. My cause was good— 
my heart firm and hopeful. 

Other precautions I intended to take: horses ready 
as near as they might be brought; men also ready 
seated in their saddles, rifle in hand—ready for fight, 
or flight. 

Such was the enterprise upon which I was resolved. 
Success or death was staked upon the issue. If not 
successful, I cared not to survive it. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
* PAINTING INJUN.’ 


Withal, I was not reckless. If not sanguine, I 
was far from despondent; and as I continued to dwell 
upon it, the prospect seemed to brighten, and success 
to appear less problematical. 

One of the chief difficulties I should have to 
encounter would be getting into the camp. Once inside 
the lines—that is, among the camp-fires and tents, if 
there should be any—I would be comparatively safe. 
This I knew from experience ; for it would not be my 
first visit to an encampment of prairie-Indians. Even 
in their midst, mingling with the savages themselves, 
and under the light of their glaring fires, I should be 
less exposed to the danger of detection than while 
attempting to cross their lines. First, there might be 
outlying pickets; then within these the horse-guards ; 
and within these, again, the horses themselves ! 

You may smile, when I assert that the last was to 
me a source of apprehension as great as either of the 
others. An Indian horse is a sentinel not to be 
despised. He is as much the enemy of the white man 
as his master; and partly from fear, and partly from 
actual antipathy, he will not permit the former to 
approach him. The human watcher may be negligent 
—may sleep upon his post—the mustang never. The 
scent of a white man, or the sight of a skulking form, 
will cause him to snort and neigh ; so that a whole camp 
will either be stampeded or put upon the alert in a 
few minutes. Many a well-planned attack has been 
defeated by the warning-snort of the sentinel horse. 

It is not that the prairie-horse feels any peculiar 
attachment for the Indian; strange if he did—since 
tyrant more cruel to the equine race does not exist— 
no driver more severe, no rider more hard than a 
horse-Indian. 

It is simply the faithfulness which the noble animal 
exhibits for his companion and master, with the 
instinct which tells him when that master is menaced 
by danger. He will do the same service for a white 
as for a red man; and often does the weary trapper 
take his lone rest with full confidence that the vigil 
will be faithfully kept by his horse. 

Had there been dogs in the Indian camp, my appre- 
hensions would have been still more acute—the danger 
would have been more than doubled. Even within the 
lines, these cunning brutes would have known me as 
an enemy: the disguise of garments would not avail; 
by the scent, an Indian dog can at once tell the white 
from the red man; and they appear to hold a real 
antipathy against the race of the Saxon. Even in 
time of truce, a white man entering an Indian camp 
can scarcely be protected from the wolfish pack. 

I knew there were no dogs—we saw tracks of none. 
The Indians had been upon the war-trail; and when 
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they proceed on these grand expeditions, their dogs, 
like their women, are left ‘at home.’ I had reason to 
be thankful that such was their custom. 

Of course it was my intention to go disguised; it 
would have been madness to have gone otherwise. In 
the darkest night, my uniform would have betrayed 
me; but necessarily, in my search for the captive, I 
should be led within the light of the fires. 

It was my design, therefore, to counterfeit the 
Indian costume; and how to do this had been for 
some time the subject of my reflections. I had been 
congratulating myself on the possession of the buffalo- 
robe. That would go far towards the disguise; but 
other articles were wanting to complete my costume. 
The leggings and moccasins—the plumed head-dress 
and neck ornaments, the long straggling locks, the 
bronze complexion of arms and breast—the piebald 
face of chalk, charcoal, and vermilion—where were 
all these to be obtained? There was no costumerie in 
the desert. 

In the moment of excitement that succeeded the 
capture of the savage, I had been thinking of other 
things. It was only when we were about to part from 
him that the idea jumped into my mind—that bright 
idea—that he could furnish me—the very man. 

I turned back to reconnoitre his person. Dismount- 
ing, I scanned him from head to foot. With delight 
my eyes rested upon his buckskin-leggings, his bead- 
embroidered moccasins, his pendent collar of javali- 
tusks, his eagle plumes, stained red, and the ample 
robe of jaguar-skins that draped his back—all pleased 
me much. 

But that we were bent on an errand of peril, the 
last would not have been left there. My followers had 
eyed it with avidity, and more than one of them had 
been desirous of removing it; but proximate peril had 
damped the ardour for spoil, and the splendid robe had 
been permitted to remain where so gracefully it hung 
upon the shoulders of the savage. 

It soon replaced the buffalo-robe upon mine; my 
boots were cast aside, and my legs encased in the 
scalp-fringed leggings; my hips were swathed in the 
leathern ‘breech-clout;’ and my feet thrust into the 
foot-gear of the Comanche, which, by good-fortune, 
fitted to a hair. 

There was yet much required to make me an 
Indian. Comanches upon the war-trail go naked from 
the waist upward—the tunic-shirt is only worn upon 
the hunt, or on ordinary occasions. How was I to 
counterfeit the copper skin—the bronzed arms and 
shoulders ?—the mottled breast—the face of red, and 
white, and black? Paint only could aid me; and 
where was paint to be procured? The black we could 
imitate with gunpowder, but —— 

*Wagh!’ ejaculated Rube, who was seen holding in 
his hands a wolf-skin, prettily trimmed and garnished 
with quills and beads—it was the medicine-bag of the 
Indian. ‘Wagh! I thort we’d find the mateeruls in 
the niggur’s possible-sack—hyur they be!’ 

Rube had dived his hand to the bottom of the 
embroidered bag; and, while speaking, drew it 
triumphantly forth. Several little leathern packets 
appeared between his fingers, which, from their stained 
outsides, evidently contained pigments of various 
colours; whilst a small shining object in their midst 
proved, on closer inspection, to be a looking-glass! 

Neither the trappers nor myself were astonished at 
finding these odd ‘notions’ in such a place; on the 
contrary, it was natural we should have looked for 
them there. Seldom in peace, but never in time of 
war, does the Indian ride abroad without his rouge 
and his mirror ! 

The colours were of the right sort, and corresponded 
exactly with those that glittered upon the skin of the 
captive warrior. 


Under the keen edge of a bowie, my mustaches 
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came off in a twinkling: a little grease was procured ; 
the paints were mixed; and placing myself side by 
side with the Indian, I stood for Ais portrait. Rube 
was the painter—a piece of soft buckskin his brush, 
the broad palm of Garey his pallet. 

The operation did not last a great while. In twenty 
minutes it was all over, and the Indian brave and I 
appeared the exact counterparts of each other. Streak 
by streak, and spot by spot, had the old trapper 
imitated those hideous hieroglyphics—even to the 
red hand upon the breast, and the cross upon the 
brow. In horrid aspect, the copy quite equalled the 
original. 

One thing was still lacking—an important element 
in the metamorphosis of disguise: I wanted the long 
snaky black tresses that adorned the head of the 
Comanche. 

The want was soon supplied. Again the bowie blade 
was called upon to serve as scissors; and with Garey 
to perform the tonsorial feat, the chevelure of the 
Indian was shorn of its flowing glories. 

The savage winced as the keen blade glistened 
around his brow; he had no other thought than that 
he was about to be scal alive! 

*’Tain’t the way I’d raise his har, the dodrotted 
niggur!’ muttered Rube, as he stood watching the 
operation. ‘Fotch the hide along wi’ it, Bill! It ‘il 
save bother—ee’ll hev to make a wig ef ’ee don’t; 
skin ’im, durn ’im!’ 

Of course Garey did not give heed to the cruel 
counsel, which he knew was not meant for earnest. 

A rude ‘scratch’ was soon constructed, and being 
placed upon my head, was attached to my own waving 
locks. Fortunately, these were of dark colour, and the 
hue corresponded. 

I fancied I saw the Indian smile when he perceived 
the use we were making of his splendid tresses. It 
was a grim smile, however, and from the first moment 
to the last, neither word nor ejaculation escaped from 
his lips. 

Even I was forced to smile; I could not restrain 
myself. The odd travesty in which we were engaged 
—the strange commingling of the comic and serious in 
the act—and above all, the ludicrous look of the captive 
Indian, after they had close cropped him, was enough 
to make a stone smile. My comrades could not contain 
themselves, but laughed outright. 

The plume-bonnet was now placed on my head. 
It was fortunate the brave had one—for this magnifi- 
cent head-dress is rarely worn on a war-expedition ; 
fortunate, for it aided materially in concealing the 
counterfeit. The false hair could hardly have been 
detected even under the light of day. 

There was no more to be done. The painter, hair- 
dresser, and costumier had performed their several 
offices—I was ready for the masquerade. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE LAST HOURS ON THE TRAIL. 


More cautiously than ever, we now crept along the 
trail, advancing only after the ground had been 
thoroughly ‘quartered’ by the scouts. Time was of 
the least consequence. The fresh sign of the Indians 
told us they were but a short way ahead of us: we 
could have ridden within sight of them at any 
moment. 

We did not wish to set eyes on them before sunset. 
It could be no advantage to us to overtake them on 
the march, but the contrary. Some lagging Indian 
might be found in the rear of the band; we might 
come in contact with him, and thus defeat all our 
designs. 

We hung back, therefore, allowing time for the 
savages to pitch their camp, and for their stragglers 
to get into it. 
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On the other hand, I did not desire to arrive late. 
The council was to be held that night—so she had 
learned—and after the council would come the crisis. 
I must be in time for both. 

At what hour would the council take place? It 
might be just after they had halted. The son of a 
chief, and a chief himself—for the white renegade was 
a leader of red men—a question between two such 
men would not remain long undecided. And a question 
of so much importance—involving such consequence— 

perty in body and soul—possession of the most 

utiful woman in the world! 

Oh! I wondered! Could these hideous, ochre- 
stained, grease-bedaubed brutes appreciate that peer- 
less beauty ? Impossible, I thought. The delicate lines 
of her loveliness would be lost upon their gross eyes 
and coarse sensual hearts. That pearl beyond price— 
paste would have satisfied them as well—they could 
not distinguish the diamond from common glass. 

And yet the Comanche is not without love-craft. 
Coarse as might be the passion, they must have loved 
her—both must have loved her—red savage and white 
savage. 

For this very reason, the ‘trial’ would not be 
delayed ; tl.e question would be speedily decided, so 
that the quarrel of the chiefs might be brought to 
an end. For this very reason, the crisis might be 
hastened, the council take place at an early hour; 
for this very reason, I too must needs be upon the 
spot at an early hour. 

It was my aim to arrive within sight of the Indian 
encampment just before night—in the twilight, if pos- 
sible—that we might be able to make reconnaissance 
of the ground before darkness would cover it from our 
view. We were desirous of acquainting ourselves 
with the lay of the surrounding country as well, so 
that, in the event of our escape, we should know which 
was the best direction to take. 

We timed our advance by the sign upon the trail. 
The keen scouts could tell, almost to a minute, when 
the latest tracks were made; and by this we were 
guided. Both glided silently along, their eyes con- 
stantly and earnestly turned upon the ground. 

Mine were more anxiously bent upon the sky; from 
that quarter I most feared an obstacle to the execution 
of my purpose. What a change had come over my 
desires !—how different were they from those of the 
two preceding nights! The very same aspect of the 
heavens that had hitherto chagrined and baffled me, 
would now have been welcome. In my heart, I had 
lately execrated the clouds; in that same heart I 
was now praying for cloud, and storm, and dark- 
ness! 

Now could I have blessed the clouds—there were 
none to bless; not a speck appeared over the whole 
face of the firmament—the eye beheld only the illimit- 
able ether. 

In another hour, that boundless blue would be 
studded with millions of bright stars; and, silvered 
by the light of a resplendent moon—the night would 
be as day. 

I was dismayed at the prospect. I prayed for cloud, 
and storm, and darkness. Human heart! when blinded 
by its own petty passions, unreasoning and unreason- 
able; my petition was opposed to the unalterable laws 
of nature—it could not be heard. 

I can scarcely describe how the aspect of that bright 
sky troubled and pained me. The night-bird, which 
joys only in deepest darkness, could not have liked it 
less. Should there be moonlight, the enterprise would 
be made more perilous—doubly more. Should there 
be moonlight—why need I form an hypothesis ? Moon- 
light there would be to a certainty. It was the 
middle of the lunar month, and the moon would be up 
almost as the sun went down—full, round, and almost 
as bright as he, with no cloud to cover her face—to 


shroud the earth from her white diaphanous light. 
Certainly there would be moonlight! 

Well thought of was that disguise—well spent 
was our labour in making it so perfect. Under the 
moonlight, to it only could I trust; by it only might 
I expect to preserve my incognito. 

But the eye of the Indian savage is sharp, and his 
perception keen—almost as instinct itself. I could not 
rely much upon my borrowed plumes should speech 
be required from me. Just on account of the cunning 
imitation, the perfectness of the pattern, some friends 
of the original might have business with me—might 
approach and address me. I knew but a few words 
of Comanche—how should I escape from the colloquy ? 

Such thoughts were troubling me as we rode along 
the trail. 

Night was near; the sun’s lower limb rested on the 
far horizon of the west: the hour was an anxious one 
to me. 

The scouts had been for some time in the advance 
without returning to report; and we had halted in a 
copse to wait for them. A high hill was before us, 
wooded only at the summit; over this hill the war- 
trail led. We had observed the scouts go into the 
timber. We kept our eyes upon the spot, waiting for 
their return. 

Presently one of them appeared just outside the 
edge of the wood—Garey, we saw it was. He made 
signs to us to come on. 

We rode up the hill, and entered among the trees; 
here we diverged from the trail. The scout guided us 
through the trunks over the high summit. On the 
other side, the wood extended only a little below ; but 
we did not ride beyond it; we halted before coming to 
its edge, and dismounting, tied our horses to the trees. 

We crept forward on our hands and knees till we 
had reached the utmost verge of the timber; through 
the leaves we peered, looking down into the plain 
beyond. We saw smokes and fires, and a skin-lodge in 


their midst ; we saw dark forms around—men moving 
over the ground, and horses with their heads to the 
grass: we were looking upon the Comanche camp. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL. 
THE COMANCHE CAMP. 


We had reached our ground just at the moment I 
had desired. It was twilight—dark enough to render 
ourselves inconspicuous under the additional shadow 
of the trees, yet sufficiently clear to allow a full recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s position. Our point of view 
was a good one—under a single coup d’eil commanding 
the encampment, and a vast extent of country around it. 
The hill we had climbed—a sort of isolated butte—was 
the only eminence of any considerable elevation for 
miles around; and the site of the camp was upon the 
plain that stretched away from its base—apparently 
beyond limit. 

This plain was what is termed a ‘pecan’ prairie— 
that is, a prairie half-covered with groves, copses, 
and lists of woodland—in which the predominating 
tree is the pecan—a species of hickory (carya olivefor- 
mis), bearing an oval, edible nut of commercial value. 
Between the groves and mottes of timber, single trees 
stood apart, their heads fully developed by the free 
play given to their branches. These park-looking 
trees, with the coppice-like groves of the pecan, lent 
an air of high civilisation to the landscape; and a 
winding stream, whose water, under the still lingering 
rays, glistened with the sheen of silver, added to the 
deception. Withal, it was a wilderness—a beautiful 
wilderness. Human hands had never planted those 
groves—human agency had nought to do with the 
formation or adornment of that lovely landscape. 

Upon the bank of the stream, and about half a mile 
from the base of the hill, stood the Indian camp. A 
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glance at the position shewed how well it had been 
chosen—not so much for defence, as to protect it 
a surprise. 

Assuming the lodge—there was but one—as the 
centre of the camp, it was placed upon the edge of a 
small grove, and fronting the stream. From the tent 
to the water’s edge, the plain sloped gently downward, 
like the glacis of a fortification. The smooth sward. 
that covered the space between the trees and the water 
was the ground of the camp. On this could be seen 
the dusky warriors, some afoot, standing in various 
attitudes, or moving about; others reclining upon the 
grass, and still others bending over the fires, ‘as if 
engaged in the preparation of their evening meal. 

A line of spears, regularly placed, marked the allot- 
ment of each. These slender shafts, nearly five yards 
in length, rose tall above the turf, like masts of distant 
ships, displaying their profusion of pennons and ban- 
nerets, of painted plumes and human hair. At the 
base of each could be seen the gaudy shield, the bow 
and quiver, the embroidered pouch and medicine-bag 
of the owner; and grouped around many of them 

objects of a far different character—objects 
that we could not contemplate without acute emotion. 
They were women: enough of light still ruled the sky 
to shew us their faces; they were white women—the 
captives. Strange were my sensations as I regarded 
those forms and faces; but they were far off—even a 
lover’s eye was unequal to the distance. 

Flanking the camp on right and left were the horses. 
They occupied a broad belt of ground, for they were 
staked out to feed, and each was allowed the length of 
his lazo. Their line converged to the rear, and met 
behind the grove, so that the camp was embraced by 
an arc of browsing animals, the river forming its 
chord. Across the stream, the encampment did not 
extend. 

I have said that the spot was well selected to guard 
against a surprise. Its peculiar adaptability consisted 
in the fact, that the little grove that backed the camp 
was the only timber within a radius of a thousand 
yards. All around, and even on the opposite side of 
the stream, the plain was treeless and free from cover 
of any kind. There were no inequalities of ground, 
neither ‘ brake, bush, nor scaur’ to shelter the approach 
of an enemy. 

Had this position been chosen, or was it accidental ? 
In such a place and at such a time, it was not likely 
they had any fear of a surprise; but with the Indian, 
caution is so habitually exercised, that it becomes 
almost an instinct; and doubtless under such an 
impulse, and without any forethought whatever, the 
savages had aptly fixed upon the spot where they were 
encamped. The grove gave them wood; the stream, 
water; the plain, pabulum for their horses. With 
one of these last for their own food, they had all the 
Tequisites of an Indian camp. 

At the first glance, I saw the strength of their posi- 
tion—not so much with the eye of a soldier, as with 
that of a hunter and bush-fighter did I perceive it. In 
a military sense, it offered no point of defence; but 
it could not be approached by stratagem, and that is 
all the horse-Indian ever fears. Alarm him, not too 
suddenly, give him five minutes’ warning, and he 
cannot be attacked. If superior in strength, you may 
chase him, but you must be better mounted than he 
to bring him to close combat. Retreat, not defence, 
is generally the leading idea of Comanche strategy, 
unless when opposed to a Mexican foe. Then he will 
stand fight with the courage of a mtaster. 

As I continued to gaze at the Indian encampment, 
my heart sank within me. Except under cover of a 
dark night, a very dark night, it could not be entered. 
The keenest spy could not have approached it: it 
appeared unapproachable. 


The same thought must at that moment have 


occupied the minds of my companions; I saw the 
gloom of disappointment on the brows of all, silent 
and sullen. None of them said a word; they had 
not spoken since we came upon the ground. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE BESSEMER 
QUESTION. 


Ir is only some few months since all Europe was 
standing on tiptoe, in expectation of witnessing a great 
and marvellous revolution in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, by a new and ingenious process, to which it 
is only necessary to allude in passing as that patented 
by Mr Bessemer. It was something quite astounding 
to those who knew by what tedious and expensive 
means steel was produced from iron in the olden time, 
to be told that, by the new process, steel was the 
easier and cheaper production of the two. It was no 
less wonderful in the eyes of those who had considered 
iron as, at least in the open air, an incombustible, 
to be shewn that it was, in fact, a highly combustible 
material; and that, if once heated by fire to a certain 
point, it might then, by strong air-currents, be actually 
itself set on fire, and made to burn with a fierce 
incandescence. 

It is humiliating to think upon what small matters 
great ones often depend. There appears to be no 
reasonable doubt that Mr Bessemer would have 
realised all he promised to accomplish but for one 
slight circumstance, which it is our intention now to 
explain, and the difficulty connected with which has, 
at least for the present, frustrated his expectations. 

The subject of iron-founding has been so completely 
popularised by the discussions of this patent in the 
public press, that it will only be necessary for us to 
recall attention to the fact, that iron ore contains 
several foreign matters in intimate combination, and 
that upon their expulsion during the founding process 
depends the success of the ironmaster’s work. These 
foreign bodies are chiefly carbon, silicon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus. The old methods of roasting, casting, 
refining, puddling, and rolling were found to effect the 
object in view sufficiently for all practical purposes. 
In Mr Bessemer’s process, all these substances, except 
phosphorus, are effectually expelled. It would seem 
that up to the present time this material has resisted 
all the efforts of Mr Bessemer. It defies the utmost 
heat of his furnaces, and has no sufficient affinity for 
oxygen, or any other body brought in contact with it, 
to consent, for its sake, to let go its tenacious grasp of 
the iron. Now, phosphorus in iron is, as it appears, 
fatal to the useful qualities of the metal; it renders 
| the iron brittle and unserviceable; and as no portion 
of it can be detected in the slag of the furnace, it 
would seem that, so far as its expulsion is concerned, 
| Mr Bessemer has as yet altogether failed. But it 
would surely not be at all philosophical to conclude 
that the question is finally set at rest, however serious 
the objection may be to which we have now called 
attention. It can hardly be too much to expect that 
in the resources of modern science some ingredient 
may yet be discovered, the results of which, in the 
instance before us, will be no less striking than those 
of soda, borax, and potash, when used as fluxes in 
various industrial operations. We should not be 
surprised any day to hear that some such depurgative 
had been discovered, and that its admixture with the 
incandescent iron in the furnace was found to detach 
the phosphorus, and leave the iron in a perfectly pure 
state. We wish we could go further than suggest the 
existence of some such drug, or metal, or mineral, 
whatever it may be. We suspect that the man who 
could go further than this, and supply Mr Bessemer with 
its local habitation and its name, would participate 
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largely in a most lucrative as well as scientifically 
honourable discovery. 

We could ourselves easily indicate certain metallic 
combinations which, in dealing with phosphorus in its 
uncombined state, possess the power of neutralising 
its caustic properties; but this may be far indeed 
from indicating a power in such preparations to deal 
with that wonderful substance as it is found in nature, 
united with the crude oxide of iron. Indeed, we take 
for granted that men of the highest mark in chemical 
science are just now eagerly devoting their attention 
to this interesting problem; and, as we have said, 
we look forward rather hopefully than otherwise to 
the result. 

We are very far from participating in the triumph 
expressed by many at the partial, and, in truth, tempor- 
ary failure in the expectations raised in the public 
mind by Mr Bessemer and his discoveries; but it is 
still true that, up to the present time, the ‘revolution’ 
has not come off. The new aspirants for dominion 
in the realms of metallurgy—we mean, of course, 
air-blast and oxygen—have not as yet been able to 
wrest the sceptre from the hand of ‘Old King Coal.’ 
His carbonaceous majesty is still ‘master of the situa- 
tion ;’ how long he may continue so, we by no means 
venture to take on ourselves even to conjecture. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


One of the gentlemen who visited Mount Sinai in 
company with Bishop Clayton, happened, on his 
return to England, to pass through Sicily. Though 
by no means a person of romantic character, he had 
a fancy for wandering about mountains, for getting 
belated in forests, and supping by the light of wood- 
fires under a rock. It was perfectly natural, there- 
fore, that he should wish to visit Mount Etna, look 
at the great chestnut-trees, and examine that marvel- 
lous belt of vegetation, so admirably described by the 
commandant Dolilnian, which encircles the cone of 
the volcano, and marks the point at which in general 
the streams of lava are arrested in their downward 


Our traveller's unromantic name was Fennel, and 
he had along with him two friends, considerably 
younger than himself, the one a clergyman, the other 


a barrister. Two servants, not much accustomed to 
sojourn in strange countries, rough Yorkshiremen, 
speaking their native dialect in perfection, and despis- 
ing everything not English, waited upon the triad of 
travellers; and when they left Catania, two guides 
were hired to conduct the party through the labyrinth 
of woods, gorges, glens, ravines, and precipices which 
intercepts the ascent to the crater, and renders it at 
all times an enterprise of considerable danger. 

For nearly a week before they set out, the mountain 
had exhibited some symptoms of internal uneasiness. 
Earthquakes passed like gentle tremors beneath the 
city—not rocking or heaving up the earth—not 
cracking the walls, or dismantling the houses—but 
just giving a tremulous motion to the pavement 
under your feet, and at night causing the pillow under 
your head to seem for an instant about to float away. 
To the Catanians, this was nothing: they had been 
used to it from the cradle. Their houses all stood 
upon lava, were built with lava; the detritus of 
lava formed the very soil in their gardens, and the 
fruits they ate had a rich lava relish. In some sense, 
they were half lava themselves—cold without, fiery 
within, feeling much, reflecting little, always on the 
brink of an impassioned eruption, but kept from 
running over, except at widely distant periods, by the 
paucity of materials in their constitution. 

Mr Fennel, as a true Englishman, loved to see 
sights, and therefore longed for an eruption; but 
the Catanians assured him he would have to wait at 


least a month, in order to enjoy that peculiar spectacle. 
He determined to wait two months if necessary; but 
in the meantime, thought it would be pleasant and 
interesting to run up and get a peep at the crater. 
The wind blew strongly from the west, and spun out 
the dusky smoke into long ribbons in the air. Once 
or twice in the night, he thought he could detect red 
sparks among the fuliginous vapour, which now and 
then increased largely in volume, and issued from the 
breast of the mountain with something like a deep 
grunt. The young clergyman observed jocularly that 
Enceladus was snorting or snoring in his sleep. But 
the barrister, familiar with the slang of men about town, 
maintained that there was a row among the Titans, 
and that Typhoeus having got Mr Enceladus’s head 
into Chancery, was pommelling him about the nob, and 
making him seek to deliver himself with fierce puffing 
and contortions. Mr Fennel laughed at their absurdity, 
which he did not even pretend to mistake for wit, and 
determined to set out early in the evening to see with 
his own eyes, as he expressed it, what it was all about. 
At the hour appointed, the mules were ready, and off 
they went. To describe what they saw, what they felt, 
what they thought, and what they said, would fill a 
volume of no small dimensions. Sicily is big, every 
inch of it, with wonder; and no writer, so far as I 
know, has succeeded in conveying to an untravelled 
reader any idea of its awe-inspiring scenery. You 
know very well that every step you take conducts you 
over unfathomable gulfs of fire, from which you are 
separated only by a thin crust, which may at any 
moment crack and fall in. You know that intermin- 
able beds of sulphur extend from the great volcanic 
peak in unnumbered leagues out beneath the sea, and 
that for thousands of years they have supplied fuel to 
that prodigious fireplace, whose chimney rises 10,000 
feet towards the empyrean. You feel mingling with 
the air you breathe the warmth of that mighty con- 
flagration, which, forcing its way throughout the earth 
and the rocks, communicates a luxuriance to every 
kind of vegetation unknown in other parts of the 
world. But in spite of this knowledge, you are led, 
by the example of the inhabitants, to put confidence 
in appearances, and to imagine that those more 
stupendous Phlegrean fields will continue safely for 
your time to hang floating over subterranean fires, 
displaying their beauty and their sublimity, and con- 
cealing altogether from the eye the fearful apparatus 
by which their splendours are produced. 

As everybody knows, the ascent of Mount Etna is 
not to be accomplished in an hour or two. If you 
wish to reach it by daybreak, that you may witness 
sunrise from its summit, you must set out early the 
evening before. If your mules are vigorous, you may 
perhaps find time for a short nap, a little after mid- 
night, and recommence the ascent about three o’clock. 
In the case of Mr Fennel and his companions, the 
mules performed their part with great perseverance 
and fidelity. If you have travelled by night in a 
mountainous and woody country, you must know what 
an exciting thing it is; what gulfs of shadow you 
gaze at from time to time, straining your eyes in vain 
to penetrate into their depths ; what towering precipices 
nod and frown over you; what sounds, wild and start- 
ling, and proceeding from you know not what cause, 
come at intervals through the woods; and how your 
heart beats with something very much like fear, but 
yet not unmingled with pleasure, as you spring over 
chasms, after the example of your guide, and climb 
zigzag along the face of cliffs which seem inclined to 
carry you up higher than Babel’s projected tower into 
the sky! 

It was already one o'clock, when the guides, who 
are perfectly despotic during such undertakings, pro- 
nounced it time to halt and take a little refreshment ; 
after which, if so inclined, the whole party, they said, 
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might sleep for two hours without running the least 
risk of not reaching the edge of the crater by sunrise. 

did halt ; and while the servants were kindling a 
fire with dried wood, which lay about in plenty, Mr 
Fennel amused himself with looking down the vast 
sweeps of the mountain towards the sea. In that part 
of the worid, nobody appears to sit up late; and at the 
time to which I now refer, the Sicilian cities had no 
lamps. You consequently beheld nothing on shore, 
save dusky irregularities descending and undulating 
to the extreme verge of the shore. But the sea, when 
it bares its breast to the stars, has always a faint 
glimmer diffused over it. On the present occasion, 
there were patches of phosphorescence which, like 
small luminous isles, flashed and floated between you 
and the Tarentine promontory. Science may dissipate 
as it pleases the mystery of these phenomena, but 
nothing can still that disquietude of the heart with 
which you contemplate the waves on fire, looking 
like so many glowworms several leagues in dimensions, 
floating leisurely away before the wind. From enjoying 
this curious prospect, Mr Fennel was called away by 
the announcement that supper was ready. He then 
joined his companions, ate, drank, and went, wrapped 
in his cloak, to sleep, like a red Indian, with his feet 
towards the fire. 

We men are very clever in our way, but nature is 
often too many for us. According to their day and 
generation, those travellers were highly scientific, 
knew all about volcanoes, could dissertate learnedly 
on gases, and decide beforehand to an inch how far a 
heavy body, by whatever cause put in motion, could 
travel in two hours. With regard to the guides, it 
was altogether impossible that they could ever be 
taken napping: they understood all the tricks of 
Etna as well as he did himself, and could always 
decide whole days beforehand what he was going to 
do next. Nevertheless, he now stole a march upon 
them. Awaking with a start, they were surprised at 
feeling a warmth much greater than their wood-fire 
was calculated to impart; the sky, moreover, was 
filled with a blood-red glare, which bewildered at once 
their senses and their imagination, and the terrible 
idea suggested itself to their minds that the eruption 
was in full progress. Indeed, they had but to look 
around them to discover undeniable proofs of it. ‘They 
were standing on a knoll skirted on the side of the 
cone with trees, and on the right and left, a broad 
stream of fire, glowing like a furnace, was rushing 
down into the plain, overthrowing everything in its 
passage—trees, rocks, and, where it encountered them, 
human dwellings. Never did Mr Fennel witness any- 
thing so awful as the red glare cast upon the woods 
by the desolating torrent as it swept on. He turned 
to the guides, who stood beside him paralysed with 
terror. 

‘How are we to get out of this situation?’ inquired 


We don’t know,’ they replied; ‘we have never 
before been placed in such circumstances. But we 
must make some movement, and that speedily, too, 
or we shall be burned to cinders where we stand. 
Look! the lava is coming; and those vast trees are 
bending and cracking at its touch like fine grass.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the traveller, ‘lead the way—you 
must know it better than we—that we may get out 
into the plain country before the fiery streams meet 
below, and hem us in.’ 

‘You are right,’ declared the guides; ‘for the lava 
is pursuing the course of two ravines which have their 
confluence below yonder hill; and if we fail to precede 
them, we are lost.’ 

The jokers of the morning were not at all inclined 


|| to joke now. The lava was sending its intolerable 


heat before it, warning them that inevitable death 


was near unless they escaped from it by miraculous 


celerity. Down the mountain, therefore, they went, 
leaving everything behind them but the iron-shod 
staves which they carried in their hands. The land- 
scape, previously so silent, was now filled on all sides 
with fearful noises—the bellowing of terrified herds, the 
shouts and shrieks of human beings, the sudden bursting 
up of flames here and there, as the torrents reached 
some combustible matters, the tumbling down of rocks, 
and the crash of forests, as the irresistible lava forced 
its way through them. Every moment the glowing 
flood rose higher and higher, until it overflowed its 
banks, and began to diffuse itself over the rocky 
plateau along which the travellers were rushing 
towards the distant city. At length they came sud- 
denly upon the edge of a precipice, down which 
they looked, but could discern no bottom. On the 
right and left was the fire; in front, a gulf of unknown 
depth; behind, the lava rolling towards them with 
terrific rapidity, scorching, in its advance, trees, grass, 
nay, the very earth, which it absorbed and liquefied 
by its indescribable heat. 

‘Are you ignorant of this cliff?’ inquired Mr 
Fennel ; ‘ or may we hope to save our lives by throwing 
ourselves over ?’ 

‘It lies entirely out of our usual track,’ replied the 
men, ‘ and we have never seen it before.’ 

I do not pretend to describe Mr Fennel’s feelings at 
that moment, because he has left behind him no record 
of them. It is well known that extreme danger often 
renders men silent: they do not converse, do not dis- 
cuss their means of escape, do not communicate their 
fears; their mental powers appear for the moment to 
be annihilated—they only feel. But what feelings are 
theirs! All Sicily now appeared to be on fire. The 
earth was reddening on every side; the sky overhead 
glowed like a furnace-mouth, and clouds dense, charged 
with igneous particles, and emitting an intolerable 
stench, were precipitated upon them by the west wind. 
To be scorched to death, or suffocated, appeared now 
inevitable, unless they threw themselves over the preci- 
pice, and so delivered themselves from such fate by 
suicide. While they were meditating on this idea, 
the earth under them began to rock violently. It 
shook: there was a wild crash; the rock parted and 
yawned, and they beheld a red streak making its way 
eastward through the bottom of the crevice. They 
fled, not knowing whither, towards the left; but their 
progress was soon arrested by the heat thrown out by 
the lava. All thoughts, all eyes, were now directed 
towards the precipice: should they dash over, and, by 
one leap in the dark, either deliver themselves from the 
most fearful of deaths, or put an end to their agonies 
at once? With sensations which baffle all description, | 
they approached the edge of the rock, and looked over 
it. Could they discern anything below? No; all was 
thick darkness, suggesting unfathomable depth. They 
would remain therefore where they were, in the hope 
that the lava might rise no higher, and that when 
the light of day should make its appearance, they 
might see some avenue of deliverance. But this hope 
the guides dissipated. They knew too well that the 
lava-streams now separated would meet and mix before 
morning, and leave not one inch of the ground they 
now stood on unflooded by fire. Yet all hesitated 
to plunge down they knew not whither in the dark. 
While they lived, while they breathed, something like a 
miracle perhaps might occur to preserve them. They 
would therefore hope, and defer taking the fatal plunge 
till there should be nothing else left them. It soon 
came to this: the fiery circle became contracted, the 
heat and the sense of suffocation intolerable, and at 
length the young clergyman, with a mixture of horror 
and resignation in his countenance, volunteered to 
make the first plunge. In spite of the volcanic glow, 
his face assumed the hue of death as he approached 
the rock. He did not dash forward—he did not throw 
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himself headlong—he turned round, and clinging to 
the rock with his hands, remained there suspended for 
a moment, and then—— 

What was that noise?—that of a body dashing 
against the rocks—down, down fearfully into some 
unfathomable gulf. The survivors shouted in agony, 
and besought him to reply if he still lived. But no 
answer. Mr Fennel then said it was his turn, and in 
the same way he committed himself into the depths of 
air. There was another pause of suspense and agony. 
Again tl:2 survivors listened: again no answer came. 
Then followed the barrister; and after that, pell-mell, 
rushed down servants and guides, and there was 
silence. They had all taken the leap in the dark, and 
were they on the shores of Acheron? The precipice, 
if I may borrow an Hibernianism for the occasion, was 
no precipice at all, but a very shallow rock, with soft 
grass growing up to its base. Why, then, did they who 
leaped not answer? They thought they were going 
to inevitable death, and that thought for a moment 
paralysed them, so that they did not recover the use 
of speech for several minutes. Those minutes had 
appeared an age to those who awaited a reply. But, 
long as the time seemed, there elapsed, probably, only 
a few seconds between the plunge of the clergyman 
and the simultaneous spring of the servants and guides. 
What roused them at last was the lava glow, flashing 
upon them from the rocks above. They rose with a 
feeling of indescribable gratitude, mingled with fear, and 
hastened eastward over the plain. They were not yet 
beyond the reach of the Etnean surges, and therefore 
pushed along with eager speed till they reached the 
point where the lava-streams must soon have their 
confluence. They dashed through the gap—they 
ascended the rocks on the side of Catania, and soon 
stood upon a high terrace before the city walls, from 
whence they beheld Etna vomiting forth in smoke and 
thunder those red torrents, which, at wide intervals, 
desolate and fertilise the plains of Sicily, suggesting 
ideas of immeasurable antiquity, since all that part of 


the island has been gradually created by the moun- 
tain. With sobered feelings, and curiosity thoroughly 
quenched, Mr Fennel set sail, on the following day, for 
England, where he often spoke of his leap in the dark. 


FRIDAY AN UNLUCKY DAY? 


Nonsense: it is nothing of the kind. And the best 
way to prove this, if we would only take tlie trouble so 
to do, is to collect and adduce groups of instances in 
which joys and successes, happy enterprises, fortunate 
determinations, world-improving schemes, have been 
initiated on Friday. Do not, good reader, deem this 
process of proof beneath you: it is always worth while 
to remove prejudices ; for to shew the fallacy of aught 
that is untrue, is to render due allegiance to that 
august lady who is said by some learned men to ‘live 
at the bottom of a well.’ 

Not that we can ever remove such prejudices en- 
tirely. To whatever subject science has not yet reached, 
there luck and ill-luck maintain a sovereignty in 
popular belief. Lucky numbers have had a prodigious 
reputation ever since the days of the astrologers, and 
long before. Three, four, five, six, seven, nine, ten, 
twelve, twenty-one—all have had advocates, as being 
numbers to which certain special attributes pertain. 
Number seven had a long reign, but it is being gradu- 
ally deposed ; for the talk of seven metals and seven 
planets will no longer accord with the discoveries of 
modern times. We know—indeed the number of such 
believers is still considerable—a person of education 
and general good sense, who would refuse to sit down 
at table if the number of diners were thirteen; he 


the guests, or would go without his own dinner, or 
would retain a supplementary guest at hand for 
exigencies, than be placed under the cloud of the 
dreaded thirteen. Ask him why; he can only say it 
is ‘unlucky.’ Ask him why it is unlucky; he can 
only say, ‘ because it is.’ In the old days of lotteries, 
when it was optional in the purchaser to select a 
ticket of any particular number, the theory of lucky 
and unlucky numbers was in full power. Some 
adventurer in the lottery would select the number 
representing his own age; another, the current year 
of the Christian era ; another, the year in which he was 
born; another, the number of pounds in the greatest 
prize; another, a number revealed to him in a dream. 
The Spectator discourses of a nonconformist, who, 
being a great enemy to popery, and believing that 
bad men are the most fortunate in this world, selected 
666 against any other number, because it is the 
number of the Beast. Lotteries are now dead by law 
in England ; but let us only look down the advertising 
columns of the sporting newspapers, and consider how 
astounding is the credulity there implied; seeing that 
men will give money to knavish charlatans for the 
expression of a guess concerning the name of the horse 
that will win in the forthcoming Derby, Oaks, or 
St Leger race. If a man would toss heads and tails 
with himself, it would be better; for the guess would 
be just as good, and he would save the charlatan’s fee; 
but in either case, it is a relic of the old feeling, a 
belief in lucky numbers or lucky names. 

Certain days of the year have had celebrity, either as 
lucky or unlucky days ; sometimes only in the thoughts 
of individuals, but occasionally throughout wide circles 
of society. There was a queer little volume published 
two centuries ago, something midway in character 
between Buchan’s Domestic Medicine and the Young 
Man’s Best Companion, in which it is said: ‘Six dayes 
of the year are perilous of death ; and therefore philos- 
ophers forbid men to let blood on them, or take any 
drink: that is to say, January 3, July 1, October 2, 
April 30, August 1, December 21. These six dayes 
with great diligence ought to be kept, but mainly the 
latter three, for all the veins are then full. If 
any child be born in these three latter dayes, they shall 
die a wicked death.’ In an old Roman calendar, on 
the 13th of December, prognostications of the weather 
were drawn for the whole year. Another old weather- 
book asserts that the feast of St Barnabas and the 
feast of St Simon and St Jude are often tempestuous 
days. A writer of the Elizabethan times enumerated 
no less than sixty ‘unlucky’ days in the year; the 
month of January was especially unfortunate in this 
matter; for the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 10th, 15th, 17th, and 
29th days of this month were included in the doleful 
catalogue. The ancients had their dies albi and dies 
atri— white days’ and ‘black days.’ St Augustine, 
in commenting on a passage in St Paul’s epistle to the 
Galatians, says that it was meant to apply to those 
persons who regulated their conduct by reference to 
the particular day of the month, or to the age of the 
moon, or to the relative positions of the planets, or te 
the year being leap-year, &c. There are many old 
missals and breviaries, produced before the days of 
printing, which contain a sort of calendar in Latin, 
enumerating the days in the year which are to be 
regarded as unlucky: these are January 1 and 7, Feb- 
ruary 3 and 4, March 1 and 4, April 10 and 11, May 3 
and 7, June 10 and 15, July 10 and 13, August 1 and 
2, September 3 and 10, October 8 and 10, November 
3 and 5, December 7 and 10; all kinds of miseries— 
swords, slaying, dying, blood, wounds, drinking to 
death, treachery, malaria, serpent’s venom, scorpion’s 
sting—are associated with these days. To our 
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perplexity, however, the unlucky days do not at all 
accord with those given by the Elizabethan writer. A 
treatise was published in 1687 with the sole purpose of 
proving that the 14th of October is alucky day ; because 
‘our magnanimous magnificent sovereign, James II., 
was born upon that augural day ;’ because that day 


Gave the Norman duke 
That victory when he England’s sceptre took ; 


because Edward III. safely landed on that day after 
his tempestuous voyage from France; because the 
siege of Calais by the French king was frustrated on 
that day ; and because on that day, in 1557, a treaty 
of peace was signed between Rome, France, and Spain. 
When a date is said to have some connection with a 
particular state of the weather, the assertion is worthy 
of a little more attention ; since modern meteorologists 
have found themselves justified in looking out for 
meteors on certain days in August and November, 
and since the sun’s place in the ecliptic may have 
much to do with the weather; therefore, when it is 
stated that the feast of St Barnabas, and that of St 
Simon and St Jude (June 11th and October 28th) are 
likely to be stormy days; or when it is stated by Dr 
Forster in his Perennial Calendar, that the 15th of 
September is fine in six years out of seven—the 
assertion may possibly rest rather upon science than 
upon superstition. 

Particular days of the week, again, have had their 
lucky and unlucky attributes in the minds of some 
persons. Stow remarks that Thursday was connected 
with many disastrous events in the career of Henry 
VIII. and those of his line. A book published during 
the reign of Charles I. discoursed on the unlucky 
characteristics of three Mondays in the year—namely, 
the first Monday in April, as that on which Cain was 
born and Abel was slain; the second Monday in 
August, as that on which Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed ; and the last Monday in December, as that 
on which Judas was born. In the old Statistical 
Account of Scotland, under the heading of Logierait in 
Perthshire, the inhabitants of the parish are spoken 
of as being prone to the belief in lucky and unlucky 
days. ‘The day of the week on which the 14th of 
May happens to fall, for instance, is deemed unlucky 
through all the remainder of the year. In fevers, the 
illness is expected to be more severe on Sunday than 
on other days of the week; if easier on Sunday, a 
relapse is feared.’ In the parish of Kirkwall, the same 
authority states that many of the inhabitants ‘ will 
neither go to sea in search of fish, nor perform any 
sort of work at home,’ on certain days of the year. 
In Caithness, ‘no gentleman of the name of Sinclair 
will put on green apparel, or think of crossing the 
Ord, upon a Monday. They were dressed in green 
and they crossed the Ord upon a Monday on their way 
to the battle of Flodden, where they fought and fell in 
the cause of their country, almost without leaving a 
Tepresentative of their name behind them. The da 
and the dress are accordingly regarded as inauspicious. 
If the Ord must be got beyond on Monday, the journey 
is preferred by sea.’ Supposing these statements to 
be true, in reference to the time when Sir John 
Sinclair collected the materials for his valuable work, 
it would be interesting to know whether the subsequent 

has been marked by any changes in the popular 
ief in question. 

But Friday is the unlucky day, par excellence, 
according to the opinion of the million. Singular, 
indeed, is it to notice how wide-spread is this 
credence or credulity. Some writers, who claim to 
know all about the chronology of early events, even to 
days and hours, tell us that Adam and Eve ate the 
forbidden fruit on Friday, and died on Friday ; hence 
the inauspicious characteristics of that day. Others 
have picked out a few Fridays in connection with 


events and persons at the time of the introduction of 
Christianity, and have made poor Friday responsible 
for ever afterwards. For the greater part, however, 
the dictum has been accepted without any trouble- 
some inquiry into its cause or authority: we know 
that the cat breaks everything, no other culprit 
coming forward; and on some such principle, Friday 
is selected as a scapegoat among the days of the week. 
The Spaniards have a pretty general opinion that it 
is unlucky to, begin any enterprise on a Friday; and 
the Finlanders couple that day with Monday in the 
same bad list. The Statistical Account of Scotland, 
already quoted, tells us that, half a century ago, in 
some parts of Banffshire, ‘few persons would choose to 
be married on a Friday.’ Richard Coeur de Lion was 
killed on a Friday; and the event was chronicled in 
a ballad, in which Friday is frowned upon for 
evermore. A Shropshire adage holds the balance 
evenly between this day and the other days of the 
week; for it announces that Friday has always 
either the best or the worst weather in the week. 
Seamen are the most redoubtable defenders of the 
ill-Friday theory; they generally dislike to start 
for a voyage on that day; and some of the bluff old 
admirals and captains are believed to retain the 
prejudices in this matter imbibed in the early days 
when they served before the mast. In 1848, it was 
whispered at one of our southern ports that the port- 
admiral had delayed the departure of a ship in the 
government service for one day, in order that Friday 
might give place to the better-omened Saturday. If 
you tell a seaman this is pure nonsense, he will quote 
you instances in abundance. He will adduce the case 
in which, to disabuse sailors of their prejudice, a 
shipowner caused a ship to be laid down on Friday, 
launched on Friday, sent forth on her first voyage on 
Friday, and placed under the command of a captain 
named Friday: the ship was never again heard of. 
He will teil you that the Amazon West India mail- 
steamer left Plymouth on her first voyage on Friday, 
January 2, 1852, and was burnt to the water’s 
edge, with a loss of 115 lives; and that the Birkenhead 
troop-steamer, which left Southampton on that very 
same day, was wrecked in her voyage, with a loss of 
454 lives. He will tell you that one of the survivors 
of the Amazon joined the ship on a Friday, procured 
his register-ticket on a Friday, received his appoint- 
ment on a Friday, left London in the ship for 
Plymouth on a Friday, and sailed from that port 
on a Friday; and that a foreboding of disaster arose 
in his sailor-mind when this list of Fridays came to 
his recollection. 

But what the sailors have not told, and what the 
ill-Friday believers have not cared to inquire about, is 
the number of disasters that occur upon, and are asso- 
ciated with, the other six days of the week. Let them 
give poor Friday fair-play, and he will come up to a 
level with his companions. If it be a catalogue of 


y | shipwrecks, burnings, or other disasters, why not 


inquire whether such do not occur on the other days 
of the week in as large number as on Friday? If it 
be a list of fortunate or happy events, why not search 
candidly for a fair seventh of these on Fridays? The 
Great Mogul, Aurungzebe, is said to have exclaimed: 
‘O that my death may happen on a Friday, for blessed 
is he that dieth on that day!’ but as we do not know 
why he adopted this theory, we can say nothing further 
about it. As an example, however, of the mode in 
which a sensible person may upset a stupid prejudice, 
we will quote a passage from an American newspaper, 
shewing that the great republic, at all events, has had 
no reason to consider Friday an unlucky day: ‘On 
Friday, August 21, 1492, Christopher Columbus sailed 
on his great voyage of discovery; on Friday, October 
12, 1492, he first discovered land; on Friday, January 
4, 1493, he sailed on his return to Spain, which, if he 
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had not reached in safety, the happy result would 
never have been known which led to the settlement 
of this vast continent; on Friday, March 15, 1493, he 
arrived at Palos in safety; on Friday, November 22, 
1493, he arrived at Hispaniola, on his second voyage 
to America; on Friday, June 13, 1494, he, though 
unknown to himself, discovered the continent of 
America. On Friday, March 5, 1496, Henry VII. of 
England gave to John Cabot his commission, which 
led to the discovery of North America: this is the 
first American state-paper in England. On Friday, 
September 7, 1565, Melendez founded St Augustine, 
the oldest town in the United States by more than 
forty years. On Friday, November 10, 1620, the 
Mayflower, with the Pilgrims, made the harbour of 
Province Town, and on the same day they signed that 
august compact, the forerunner of our present glorious 
constitution. On Friday, December 22, 1620, the 
Pilgrims made their final landing at Plymouth Rock. 
On Friday, February 22, George Washington, the father 
of American freedom, was born. On Friday, June 16, 
Bunker Hill was seized and fortified. On Friday, 
October 7, 1777, the surrender of Saratoga was made, 
which had such power and influence in inducing France 
to declare for our cause. On Friday, October 19, 1781, 
the surrender at Yorktown, the crowning glory of the 
American arms, occurred. On Friday, July 7, 1776, 
the motion in congress was made by John Adams, 
seconded by Richard Henry Lee, that the United 
States colonies were, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent.’ We have not verified these dates ; 
but supposing them to be correct, they certainly send 
Friday up to a premium, so far as America is con- 
cerned. But we do not want any premiums: all we 
ask is—fair-play for Friday. 


WAR-DECORATIONS. 

The Victoria Medal, given by our gracious Queen to the 
distinguished braves of the French army, seems to have 
inspired no less gratitude and enthusiasm than the crosses 
and medals so liberally bestowed by Napoleon I. We 
read that the ribbons by which they are suspended have 
begun to get shabby, but the present emperor has 
graciously given orders that the wearers shall be supplied 
with fresh ones at the public expense every three months. 
This reminds us of a more eccentric thoughtfulness of the 
kind on the part of his great predecessor. It was in the 
year 1809, after the victory of Ebersberg, between Linz 
and Vienna, that the emperor took up his quarters in a 
cottage, half destroyed by fire; and a private soldier, 
named Jean Coluche, was posted as sentry at the door, in 
company with a soldier of the Imperial Guard, with strict 
orders to allow no one to go in or out, unless accompanied 
by a staff-officer. About dusk, a figure enveloped in a 
gray overcoat quitted the ruined cottage. ‘You can’t pass 
here,’ cried Coluche. Wrapped in thought, and with his 
arms folded, Napoleon, for it was he, continued to walk 
on towards the sentry. Coluche at once brought his 
musket to the charge, and cried out: ‘ You can’t pass: not 
if you were the Little Corporal himself. Another step, and 
my bayonet is in your breast!’ At the noise of this chal- 
lenge, the generals and staff-officers came up; Napoleon 
re-entered the house; and poor Coluche was carried off 
to the guard-house. ‘All up with you, my boy!’ said his 
comrades; ‘you have insulted the emperor, and they'll 
make an example of you, depend upon it.’ ‘ Wait a bit— 
wait a bit,’ replied Coluche; ‘wasn’t it my orders? I’ll 
explain all that before the court-martial.’ Without 
delay he was summoned to the presence of the emperor. 
He entered, and saluted with his hand to his cap. ‘ Grena- 
dier, said Napoleon, ‘you may henceforward wear the 
red ribbon at your button-hole: I give you the cross 
of the legion of honour.’ ‘Thanks, emperor, replied 
Coluche; ‘but there are no shops in this country to 
buy the ribbon.’ ‘Never mind,’ said the emperor; ‘ take 
a piece of stuff out of the first red petticoat you meet: 
that will answer the purpose.’ 


THE SWEET-SEDGE. 
BY THE LATE MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL.” 

(‘In former days, the sweet-sedge (Acorus calamus) was used in 
the garlands hung in churches or dwellings. From time imme- 
morial, it has been used for strewing the floors of the cathedral 
of Norwich, and been thrown on some of the adjoining streets on 
the day of choosing the mayor of that city. When trodden on, 
its fragrance becomes stronger, and the old cathedral seems filled 
with incense.’—Annz Pratt's Plants of Great Britain.) 


On, river-side, 
Where soft green rushes bear dark flowers, 
And reedy grasses weave dark bowers, 
Through which fleet minnows glide— 
Oh, river-banks, let me from you convey 
Something to scatter in yon ancient minster gray. 


Oh, minster gray ! 
Where graves of friends beloved are found, 
I come to thee with strewments.— Round 
Each blade of grass, each spray 
Of Acorus, a fragrant essence breathes, 
Nature’s own incense shed to sanctify these wreaths! 


Oh, rushes green, 
With blossoms wan or brown !—and ye 
Sweet flags, from whose scent-roots to me 
Come thoughts of the Has Been, 
Ye are the fitting plants at eve to shed 
A vague mysterious perfume o’er the silent dead! 


* Not so!—not so!’ 

A voice replies: ‘ For joy alone 

These reeds and rushes here are strewn!’ 
But I again ery: ‘Lo! 


Joy’s emblems here I fitly use, to prove 
That life and death alike spring from God's holy love.’ 


HOW TO IMPART ODOUR TO FLOWERS. 


Every day, man is extending his empire over external 
nature. Flowers, more especially, spring at his bidding in 
forms and colours so much richer and more beautiful than | 
the original type, that he might almost boast them for his | 
own. He has now gone a step further: he has acquired | 
the art of imparting odour to the most scentless—thus | 

constraining those beautiful things to delight the sense | 
of smell as well as sight. A florist of Aricia, as we are | 
informed by the Emporio Italiano, has made completely | 
successful experiments of this kind in heaping over) 
the roots of flowers an odoriferous compost, and thus| 
producing the required scent. By means, for instance, of a| 
decoction of roses, he has given to the rhododendron the | 
perfect odour of the rose. ‘To insure success, however, | 
the seeds themselves of the plant to which it is TC 
to impart fragrance should be acted upon. Let them be 
immersed for two or three days in any essence that may 
be preferred, and then thoroughly dry them in the shade, 
and shortly after sow them. This operation is to give) 
scent to those plants which have none whatever. But if 
it is required to substitute one scent for another natural 
to the plant, it is necessary to double or triple the quantity 
of the essence; and besides preparing the seed, it will 
be well to modify the nutritive substance. In order to 
retain the perfume, it will be necessary to repeat the 
moistening with the odorous substance several days during 
the spring-season, for two or three consecutive years. 
Fragrance-may be given at the will of the horticulturist to 
any plant or tree, by boring a hole from one side of the 
stem to the other, or through the roots, and introducing 
the odoriferous ingredients into the hole.’ 


* The sudden and untimely death of this amiable and estimable 
man will spread much grief throughout a wide circle of ‘ the gentle 
and the good.’ 
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